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willing to make any such disclaimer. If we 
had been more alive to the situation we 
should not have permitted a statement like 
this to appear even in a contributed arti- 
cle in The Independent. 

The letter which has come to us in pro- 
test against the statement in question 
makes the following points: 

In Mr. Heber Blankenhorn’s article, 
“First Aid to the Allies,” published in The 
Independent of June 23, a statement occurs 
that no member of the nursing profession 
can let pass unchallenged. He says, ‘Nurse 
work is not romantic, just disgusting. Un- 
less some are killed, as were two on the 
way to the front by a freakish shell aboard 
the ‘Mongolia,’ the nation thinks little 
about the Red Cross nurses’ achievements.” 
The statement gives an entirely wrong im- 
pression of the attitude of the professional 
nurse toward her work. To the outsider, 
disease and suffering humanity bring no 
such reaction as they produce for her. She 
has been trained to apply the finest aids 
that modern science knows to combat dis- 
ease and suffering. From the humanitarian 
point of view, she should know only pa- 
tient pity. She is animated by the highest 
feeling for the art and science of her pro- 
fession. It really does not matter whether 
outsiders see the reward, or notice her 
work; the work itself is a reward. To the 
lay observer nursing may be unromantic, 
but no profession that deals so intimately 
with the critical moments of human life is 
ever dull or unattended by a constant sense 
of high usefulness. At this time in the 
nation’s history, when it is important for 
us to build up the whole nursing profession 
and to recruit in its service the finest can- 
didates from our high schools and colleges, 
it is important that no such slander on the 
nursing profession, as Mr. Blankenhorn’s 
careless statement makes, should ac- 
cepted broadcast. No one knows how im- 
portant it may be for the United States to 
have an undepleted supply of Red Cross 
nurses thru the next three or four year. 
It might be one of the critical factors in 
the future of our country. We need to be 
prepared to meet the emergencies of war, 
and to safeguard the national health at 
home in the interests of a vital and healthy 
peace. Young women must not be given 
false impressions. They must today be made 
aware of the spiritual returns and great 
satisfaction that the nurses of America 
feel in their profession, if that profession 
in the future is to have the numbers to 
meet the demands that will surely be put 
upon it. 


We are glad to add our hearty endorse- 
ment of what is said here. To any trained 
nurse who is worth her salt, nurse work is 
very far indeed from being “just disgust- 
ing.’ We wish Mr. Blankenhorn had 
thought a second time before he made that 
unfortunate statement. We -believe that 
when the matter is now brought to his at- 
tention he will wish so too. We are sure 
that he does not really believe what he 
inadvertently says there—THE Eprror. 


THE FOOD FIGHT 


Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated by the Department 
of Agriculture to aid American housekeepers in 
their patriotic and intensely necessary work of 
conserving food. 














THE NURSE’S CALLING 
Ke YRS are only human—tho some- 





times if one were to believe the 
writers, they are merely inhuman— 
and from time to time they let creep into 
the publication under their charge things 
that ought not to be there. When such 
statements of mistaken verity or wisdom 
appear in articles signed by contributors, 
the editors can make a very plausible and 
reasonable disclaimer of responsibility. 
In the case of a statement which has 
been called to our attention by the head of 
the Red Cross Nursing Service we are not 


HERE is a very up to date version 
of “My Old Kentucky Home” which 
runs: 

‘“‘Wheat no more, my lady, 

Oh, wheat no more this year.” 

It wasn’t written by the Department of 
Agriculture but it expresses its sentiments 
exactly. The Department of Agriculture, 
however, never stops with sentiments and 
theories; it follows tfiem up with concrete, 
detailed suggestions for putting them into 
practise. 

The first and most obvious substitute for 
wheat is corn bread. A newer and more in- 
teresting one is potato bread. England has 


for some time been mixing potato flour 
with her wheat flour and finding the re- 
sults peculiarly delicious. Potato flour is 
not generally available in this country so 
the Department has devised recipes for 
bread made of plain boiled potatoes mixt 
with wheat flour. Economically it is a suc- 
cess, especially when you have potatoes in 
your own back yard as most people have 
this year. Use early perishable varieties 
and “culls,” not the later varieties which 
ean be stored thru the winter. The bread 
is not merely economical; it is palatable. 
Many people prefer it to bread made wholly 
with wheat flour. It has a rich brown 
crust, is tender and elastic. Also it has 
more moisture than ordinary bread and 
therefore keeps longer. 

There are several recipes for making 
potato bread and potato rolls. Write to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for them. They will be 
glad to furnish them on request. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Bitty SunpDAy—I work too hard. 

WiLttAM Watson—Up and prepare. 

ORVILLE WRIGHT—F lying is great fun. 

J. EnGAR PARK—We love you, ye nations 
of Europe. 

CLARENCE Day, Jr.—Kipling is an insid- 
ious devil. 

Ep. HowE—Critics are becoming almost 
as crazy as poets. 

Lorp NORTHCLIFFE—The end of the war 
is very far distant. 

Haut CaAInE—Motherhood is the supreme 
power in the state. 

J. OGDEN ARMOUR—In ninety-nine per 
cent of cases first impressions are correct. 

JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I am a disciple 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

AMY LOwELL—My grandfather had the 
first greenhouse in America. 

THE SuprREME Court oF 
SETTS—-Women are not people. 

SECRETARY REDFIELD—-None of you, I 
think, ever heard of the tilefish. 

HELEN KELLER—Before my teacher came 
to me I did not know that I am. 

Dr. BEVERLY RoBinsoN—Good whiskey 
and brandy are the oil of old age. 

SENATOR TirLMAN—There are too many 
people practising law in the Senate. 

A. M. MacDonaLtp—Croquet is Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen’s favorite form of exercize. 

PavuL MiLuKov—Russia’s aims are clear, 
but the way to get them is not clear. 

Mrs. Gap Jounson—There are four 
motor cars to every bathtub in Kansas. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—I can appeal to 
the natural fighting man in this country. 

Mrs. PANKHURST—We can never get 
the vote until we terrorize the politicians. 

ERNEST Ruys—Tagore is one of the very 
few tale writers who can interpret women. 

GEORGES CARPENTIER—I contend that 
boxing is vastly more athletic than aviation. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD — Woodrow 
Wilson will win this war for us if he is left 
alone. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS—I do not believe in 
the national prohibition of light wines and 
beer. 

P. Caspar HArvEy—Morale is the factor 
which troops other than our own do not 
have. 

Dr. Sun Yat-Sen—Unless something is 
done, and done speedily, China will suc- 
cumb. 

“Ma” Scnpay—There is no difference 


between sin in trousers and sin in petti- 
coats. 


WALTER TALLMADGE ERNpDt—The boss 
is apt to fight political innovation to the 
last ditch, but his keen eyes have become 
accustomed to reading the handwriting on 
the wall. 
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HOW TO GET CASH 


“Your plans sold my prop- 
erty when every other method 
failed. Found a buyer in a 
remarkably short time.”—John 
O. Brown, Pennsylvania. 








“Sold my store and _ real 
estate at Ben Lomond, Cali- 
fornia. Your method of find- 
ing cash buyers is without a 
peer.”—Benj. Lloyd, Cali- 
fornia. 








“Your method sold my farm 
in a short time, and for cash, 
too.”"—Mrs. Childs, 
Minnesota. 





“Sold my property for cash 
within ten days. Gladly rec- 
ommend = your methods.”’— 
Wm, H. Cartland, Massachu- 
setts, 


FOR YOUR 


Real Estate 


Do you want to sell your property quickly—and for cash? 

Do you want to do it at the smallest possible expense, with- 
out depending upon real estate agents or paying commissions 
to any one? 


If you do, then get and follow the SIMPLEX PLANS FOR 
SELLING REAL ESTATE. 

These Plans are complete in 8 pocket-size booklets, in special 
library holder, and they are so plain and easy to follow that 
any one who can read and write English can use them. 

They show how—exactly how—to find cash buyers for 
houses, farms and building lots, located anywhere in the 
United States, provided they are priced at $15,000 or less. 


Guaranteed Selling Plans Sent Free 


Simply mail the attached coupon and we will send you these original, 
copyrighted Plans without a cent of expense to you. 

Examine them free—at our risk. Then return them, without any 
obligations, if you do not wish to keep them—if you are not convinced 
that they are just what you need to make a quick, cash sale of your 
property. 

With each set of Plans is a Guarantee Sale Bond that insures the 
sale of your property or money refunded. 


5,000 Properties in the 48 States 
Sold by the Simplex System 


Don’t fail to take advantage of this free-examination offer right now. 
Remember these Plans have been tried, tested and proven hundreds and 
thousands of times. They will show you how to sell your property quickly 
and cheaply. One user of the Plans says: 

“The cost of advertising and selling my property by the 

Simplex System was less than $15, whereas if I had sold through 

an agent i would have had to pay a commission of $125.’ 

Whether your house, your lot or your farm is in or near New York 
City or in the heart of Wyoming, far from any railroad, you will find the 
Simplex Plans of invaluable aid in turning your holdings into cash. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail the FREE-EXAMINATION COUPON. Pay nothing in 
advance. We will send the Plans promptly by parcel post with convincing 
preof of what they have done for others and what they can do for you. 
When you receive them, look them over carefully. Be your own judge. 

See for yourself how they will make it easy for you to market your 
property. Then if you wish to keep and use them send only $5 in full 
payment for them at our special reduced price. Otherwise, return them 
snd you will owe us nothing—not a penny. Do not risk delay. As we 
reserve the right to withdraw this special, reduced-price, free-examina- 
tion offer at any time, better fill in, cut out and mail the coupon at once. 


Simplex Service Company, Dept. E, 1123 Broadway, New York 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simplex Service Company, Dept. E, 1123 Broadway, New York 





You may send me, by parcel post. prepaid, a complete set of the SIMPLEX 
PLANS FOR SELLING REAL ESTATE, in 8 pocket-size booklets in library 
holder, together with GU ARANTEE SALE BOND. After receiving them 
I am to have three days in which to examine them, at the end of which 
time I will either remail them to you, or send you $5 in full payment for 
same. agree not to show them to any one, except members of my own 
family, unless I keep them. 


Name 














“Found a buyer for my In- 
diana land, and a man who 
had the cash. I gladly recom- 
mend your methods for find- 
ing buyers."—W. E. Farris, 
Indiana. 


“Sold my fruit farm at a 
Satisfactory price in a_ very 
short time. Much pleased with 
your method.”—E, Lind- 
sey, Kentucky. 


“Sold my business. Realiz- 
ing the disadvantage of being 
off the railroad, I think your 
method has brought quick re- 
cares, "—.W. W. Sanderson, 
New York, 





“Sold my property for cash. 
Think your plan the quickest 
I ever saw.”—Johnson String, 
New Jersey. 
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THE ONE WAY TO PEACE 


HERE is much talk of peace as the fourth year of 

the Great War begins. Premonitions, vague and 

elusive, of peace are in the air. The desire for peace 

has become a dull, torturing ache at the heart of 
the world. 

Such a moment has its dangers, subtle, seductive, real. 
The longing for peace in the hearts of men is likely to steal 
away the judgment from their minds. 

At this moment of the world’s war weariness sundry 
well intentioned but muddy minded individuals and groups 
are demanding peace. They are demanding it not of Ger- 
many but of the Allies. They want peace, apparently, on 
any terms—or none. They hurl their demand for the ces- 
sation of war with a lordly gesture at the world, as who 
should shout at the storm wracked sky and the hurtling 
winds, “Be still.” Then they descend to particulars and 
would have the United States announce in bold, clear tones 
upon what terms it will make peace. Or rather they insist 
that the United States shall lay down certain demands 
which it will not make on Germany, and, what is more, it 
will not countenance its allies’ making on Germany. 

Such outbursts as these must be very comforting to Ger- 
many. There is nothing Germany would like better than the 
adoption of sundry self-denying ordinances by its enemies, 
which of course would be binding on them but not on Ger- 
many—for what binds Germany save Germany’s lawless 
will? But they only blur the issue and muddy the waters. 


There is one issue in the Great War and only one. Until 
that issue is decided there can be no peace worth having. 
When that issue is decided, every lesser difference will fade 
away. 

Shall German autocracy, German ruthlessness, the Ger- 
man will to power, the German blasphemy of a partnership 
between the Hohenzollern and Almighty God for the ex- 
altation by force and frightfulness of the German nation, 
crush under the heel of German militarism the world’s 
precious possessions of justice and humanity and democ- : 
racy and righteousness? 

Not the fate of the German colonies, not the possession of 
Italia Irredenta, not the destiny of Alsace-Lorraine, not the 
future of Poland or the status of Constantinople or the 
solution of the eternal Balkan problem, not who shall pay 
the piper, not even the freedom of the seas and the sacred- 
ness of a nation’s word given on a “scrap of paper”—none 
of these is the matter at issue. These are corollaries; 
some of them may even prove to be irrelevancies. All of 
them come after. 

The world must be made safe. It must be made safe 
against German autocracy, German aggression, German 
faithlessness, German frightfulness. It must be made safe 
for democracy. It must be made safe for humanity. 

Then and then only will it be in order to consider col- 
lateral but inevitably minor questions. Then only can the 
world have a peace worth having. 


LAZINESS: POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 


HE average man does not love work for its own sake. 

This is a truism, and a truism rather mildly worded. 

And yet we are convinced that real laziness, real dis- 
inclination to bodily or mental effort, is one of the rarest 
things in the world. Cases of it are unquestionably known 
to the medical profession and to the poorhouse authorities, 
but when the cause is not hookworm or anemia it is usually 
a too enthusiastic thermometer. 

What we call laziness in a healthy human being is some- 
thing very different. It has nothing to do with lack of energy 
or love of repose. On the contrary, the boy most inattentive 
to his lessons is frequently the boy whose inexhaustible en- 
ergy wearies the life out of his parents and teachers. He 
hates the Fifth Reader but he will forget supper to finish 
his paper-bound copy of Dead Eye Dick the King of the Out- 
laws. He hates to write compositions in class but he finds 
it no labor to compose squibs satirizing his classmates for 
the school paper, tho the tax on his ingenuity is as great 
in the latter case as in the former. He does not like draw- 
ing lessons but he loves to draw. He grumbles about bring- 
ing in wood for supper but he will carry forests to build a 


bonfire. He finds gymnasium work a bore but he submits to 
more exacting discipline from his baseball coach than any 
teacher would dare to impose. 

The child is father to the man. The clerk who watches 
the clock does not long for his day’s work to end. He longs 
for his evening’s recreation to begin. If there were nothing 
else for him to look forward to he would not mind clerking 
sixteen hours a day rather than face the awful gulf of 
boredom implied in the words “nothing to do.” The business 
magnate who shuts down his desk at half past two does not 
love office work less but tennis more. The housewife sighs 
at mending stockings because she wants to sew some fine 
embroidery which is ten times as difficult. The farmer looks 
balefully at the garden patch not because he would rather 
sit in the hammock but because he would rather go hunting 
and tramp ten miles of muddy road to kill a rabbit. We 
ourselves, dear reader, are not so lazy as you might think. 
While we are sitting at our typewriter we are not thinking 
how unpleasant it is to write editorials. It is not unpleasant 
at all. We are thinking how nice it would be to play chess 
or go swimming or write a book of poems. But you would 











CARTOON COMMENT 


GERMANY AFTER THREE YEARS OF IT 
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Ding of the New York “Tribune” 


pictures the Kaiser and von Hinden- 
burg as whistling to keep up their 
courage while the London “Sunday 
Evening Telegram” shows the Great 
God Pan-Germanism at a discount 
with the Teutonic K-Nymphs 
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The Italian cartoonists seem to get a 
lot of fun out of their job. “L’Asino” 
enjoys “The Situation.” Kaiserism 
and militarism are seen clinging 
desperately to the rope of popular 
ignorance which is being rapidly cut 
in two by the shears of evidence 
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China's declaration of war inspired Cesare’s conception in the New York “Evening Post” of the Wandering German ezpelled from 
yet another land. Kirby of the New York “World,” sees the Kaiser ladling out spoonful after spoonful of the soup of promises 
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not buy the poems and we could not make a living writing 
them unless you did. 

Work, then, is not distinguished from play because it 
involves effort. Were people naturally sluggish of body the 
manufacturers of sporting goods would go out of business; 
were they sluggish of mind the editors of puzzle columns 
in the papers would lose their jobs. Neither is work to be 
defined as effort for the sake of pay. The slave is not paid 
nor, at a higher level of work, the man or woman who gives 
free service for the welfare of the nation or the sake of 
humanity. Mr. Hoover will lose money by giving his time to 
the Government but he has enough work ahead of him to 
frighten a regiment. Work is purely a comparative term. 
It may be adequately defined as “anything that one does at 
a time when he would rather be doing something else.” That 
“something else’ may be more difficult, more dangerous, 
more exhausting, but it must be called “play” since it repre- 
sents the free choice of the will. Mankind hates work not 
because it takes strength but simply because it takes time. 

Of course there is a moral to all this. It goes without say- 
ing that you should do all the work that your conscience 
or the state of your bank account requires, especially at a 
time when the future of civilization depends upon the extent 
to which the American people put their backs into the war. 
But if you do get a chance to play don’t turn it into work. 
There is work enough without that. The world is full of 
people doing what they don’t want to do, not from economic 
necessity or moral obligation but simply from social ser- 
vility. They fritter away their lives in paying calls or at- 
tending social functions or giving elaborate dinners when 
life would become a thing of wonder and joy if they ceased 
trying to “keep up with the Joneses” (to quote a justly popu- 
lar contemporary) and spent their leisure as they secretly 
wish they had the courage and independence to do. College 
“games” are turned into extra tasks because students slave 
at them after they have ceased to enjoy them. If the gods 
have given you a vacation this summer, in the name of com- 
mon sense do not waste it doing “what everybody does.” It 
is work to go to the seashore when you prefer the moun- 
tains; to go to the roof gardens when you prefer sitting at 
home and listening to the phonograph; to read summer 
fiction when you would rather read metaphysics (were it 
not for the fear of being laughed at as a highbrow); to 
visit the Adirondacks when you would rather visit Kansas 
City. Don’t fool yourself by labeling it play. 


TRANSPORTATION IS CIVILIZATION 
BK: civilization that man has known grew up at 








the crossroads. The Egyptian civilization was the 

creation of the Nile, that great artery of traffic which 
stretched from the trade routes of the Mediterranean to the 
jungles of Central Africa. The civilization of Mesopotamia 
was the one break in the desert barrier that extended from 
the Red Sea to the plains of China. It was the natural link 
between Europe and the Orient. The brilliant civilization of 
Greece was wholly the creation of the Greek coastline, which 
is perhaps the most ragged and the best adapted to coast- 
wise trade in the world. Good harbors and a long coastline 
have made western Europe, and particularly England, to- 
day the center of the world’s densest population and in- 
tensest industry. The development of civilization far from 
the coast had to wait for the railroad. Had the ocean route 
remained the only highroad in the world, Siberia and west- 
ern North America would have been condemned forever to 
barbarism. 

The importance of transportation has been more clearly 
illustrated by this war than ever before in history. The 
Allies possess every other advantage over Germany. They 
have a preponderance of soldier power, a preponderance of 
munitions, a preponderance of wealth and resources, but 
they do not have a better organization of transport and 
supply. Had Russia been as adequately supplied with rail- 


roads as Germany, it is probable that the war would have 
ended at least two years ago. France and Belgium are well 
supplied with railroads, but the Belgian railroads are now 
advantaging the Germans. England and America are well 
supplied with railroads, but they cannot supply their troops 
at the front by this means. They are forced to rely upon 
the old main highroad of human travel, the sea, and here 
the German submarine enters the situation. Could the At- 
lantic be replaced by a broad plain and several good trunk 
railroads, the United States within two years could have 
five or ten million trained and equipt men constantly sup- 
plied with every necessity of warfare facing the Germans 
on the western front. 

The very word progress implies a highway. It would be 
far more interesting and would tell us far more about the 
events of the next hundred years could we see a railroad 
map taken from an atlas of the year 2017 than to see a map 
showing the boundaries of nations at that time. All this has 
its lesson for the American people. It matters comparatively 
little whether the railroads are run by the nation or. run by 
private corporations or whether, if run by private corpora- 
tions, they are allowed to make a small profit or a large one. 
What does matter supremely is that the equipment of the 
railroad must not be suffered, under whatever management, 
to deteriorate. For every dollar that is absorbed in trans- 
portation, provided only that it is wisely spent, industry 
receives an increment of many hundred more. 








RULES FOR DISLOYALISTS 


HE INDEPENDENT has always preached the gospel 
of efficiency, and we have been deeply grieved to see 
how many persons have started out with the noblest 
intentions of hampering the prosecution of the war by the 
American Government and yet have failed to achieve an 
effect in any way proportionate to the efforts which they 
expended. Some have spoken too boldly against the nation 
which protects them and have had their period of useful- 
ness ended prematurely behind barred windows. Others have 
fallen into the opposite error and have been too subtle and 
too “highbrow” to reach more than a small circle of pacifists 
or Germanized university men. To prevent such misdirected 
efforts, The Independent has compiled, with the utmost care 
and regardless of expense, ten rules which summarize in a 
nutshell the methods and experience of the most successful 
practitioners of disloyalty. 

I. When driven to make an unequivocal statement protest 
your loyalty and then change the subject. 

II. Assert on every occasion that “Wall Street” made the 
war. Never mind explaining when, how or why. 

III. Get in all the sneers you can at any professions of 
ideal motives. If you can find any flaw in our democracy 
say that “we are just as bad an autocracy as Germany.” 
Use the word “hypocrisy” at every opportunity. Place the 
war in as sordid a light as possible. 

IV. It is dangerous to denounce the United States directly. 
But rake history from end to end for mud to throw at the 
Allies. Especially, twist the lion’s tail. 

V. Profess great concern lest sending food to Europe will 
starve America. Support every embargo movement that ap- 
plies to the Allied nations and none that does not. 

VI. If the President asks for any extension of power 
rave about “dictatorship” and the “overthrow of the lib- 
erties for which our fathers, etc.” 

VII. Spread rumors that the Allies are going to betray 
us or take advantage of us as soon as we are deeply enough 
involved in the war. 

VIII. Accept conscription in principle but hamper its 
working in every possible way. One good way is to start 
scares about revolution and internal disorder as a pretext 
for keeping a large part of the army at home. 

IX. Demonstrate that the enemy is unconquerable and 
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victory hopeless. Play the “candid friend” and act as a 
depressant. 

X. Be very jealous to prevent “entangling alliances” and 
be much concerned about the Monroe Doctrine if we “mix 
ourselves in European quarrels.” A permanent league of 
nations would embarrass your Junker friends if they re- 
main in power after the war. Germany can only hope to 
conquer other nations if they act selfishly and in isolation. 








MIXT ON CHAPLAINS 


Church of England chaplain somewhere in France 
A writes to The Church-Times complaining that when- 
ever he appears on the streets the children leave 
their play and flock after him shouting “Bon jour M. 
Cinema!” or what is still more humiliating; “Au revoir, M. 
Charlie Chaplin!” Now the spectacle of a preacher playing 
the part of the Pied Piper is truly gratifying to those who 
have been fearing lest the clergy were losing their hold 
upon the younger generation, but unfortunately it appears 
to be based upon a confounding of persons which altho 
excusable is nevertheless deplorable. The children were 
eager not to enter the church but to get free tickets for 
the cinematograph. It is naturally annoying that the French 
boys and girls should not be able to distinguish the clerical 
gait and garb from those that have made millions on the 
film and that they should believe that the man who offi- 
ciated in canonicals at the altar took another role on the 
screen in the evening. 

But such confusion is inevitable when an army chaplain 
—and many a home clergyman—is obliged to devote a large 
part of his energies to recreating rather than to re-creat- 
ing his flock. We have no objection to a minister being 
as amusing as he can be and we are glad to see the church 
using the motion picture in its work. But after all, a pastor 
is not primarily an impresario and if he enters profes- 
sionally into the amusement business he is likely to find it 
hard to compete with the nickelodeon over the way even tho 
he may give his show free. He may be sure that if in his 
absorption in his new avocation he neglects his duty as a 
moral instructor his rival will take it up. When the church 
is showing purely secular pictures and the theater is giving 
morality plays and scenes from the life of Christ it is no 
wonder that the public hardly knows which door to enter. 








THE INCONSISTENT ANARCHIST 


HE tract writers say that when the unbeliever lies 
| on the bed of sickness, or does duty in the first line 
of trenches, or falls overboard in rough water he 
usually reverts to the faith of his childhood and calls on 
his God for help. Whether this be true or not, it is unques- 
tionable that nine men out of ten who spend their lives 
denouncing the government and defying the law fly to it 
for protectiton at the first excuse. This is quite right from 
the standpoint of the law, since its fundamental principle 
is the protection of every human being within its jurisdic- 
tion regardless of whether this protection is accepted or 
repudiated. If today you say that the police force should 
be abolished and are robbed tonight the police are none 
the less in duty bound to find and punish the robber. But 
we have often wondered how the anarchist reconciles an 
appeal to the police power with his own first principles. 
Out in Montana the very men of the I. W. W. who have 
threatened open revolution and have involved themselves 
in criminal conspiracies are demanding not only legal pro- 
tection but legal retribution. They require of the com- 
munity which they have defied the punishment of the mob 
which, appealing to their own boasted method of “direct 
action,” lynched one of their number. They are justified 
in this demand. But in making it they prove how wrong 
they were before. They have found out, and should admit 


their discovery, that the policeman, the sheriff, the judge 
and the soldier are not mere “tools of capitalism” but are 
necessary to any society, whether capitalist or Socialist, 
where unjust or violent aggression may occur. Emma Gold- 
man and other anarchists, who do not merely antagonize 
our government but deny the legitimacy of any govern- 
ment which the mind of man could create, are still more 
inconsistent when they fight conscription on technical pleas 
of constitutionality or legal definition. What have they to 
do with constitutions if all government is equally incom- 
patible with the rights of humanity? 

We admit a certain attraction in the anarchist ideal. 
Anybody with a spark of romance in him likes to read 
about the gallant criminal, a Robin Hood or a Raffles. But 
we have only contempt for the Robin Hood who whines to 
the sheriff that some b!ackguard is stealing his venison and 
the Raffles who calls up the detective agency when his own 
safe is blown open. If we have the right (and we all have) 
to demand the utmost measure of protection from the com- 
munity we have the duty to join forces with the rest of the 
community in protecting the life and property of others. 








THE KNEIPP CURE IN GERMANY 


T is many years now since Dr. Kneipp of Bavaria an- 
[ee to the world that men might live a hundred 

years if they would walk barefooted in the snow and 
dew. The death of the discoverer of this elixir of life long 
before he had completed the promised quota put a damper 
upon the fashion, but now it is revived in Germany under 
pressure of the war, not as a fad of the overfed but as a 
measure of economy and necessity. The shortage of leather 
has been felt from the start, for the Germans, perceiving 
that they could not keep their stock and eat it too, took the 
latter alternative and have since depended largely upon the 
cattle which were fed on American fodder in the Nether- 
lands and then driven over the line. But now the American 
Government, by.a somewhat extreme extension of its Civil 
War doctrine of “continuous voyage,” has shut off the ex- 
portation of foodstuff to the neutral neighbors of Germany 
and so the Teutons are left without leather. They reverted 
to wooden shoes and they invented paper shoes, but the 
former clattered on the stones and the latter mushed in the 
rain. So they decided that it was best to go barefoot after 
all and the professors, always ready to supply reasons for 
anything the Government deems desirable, have proved that 
the practise is conducive to health and beauty, for it will 
bring the body into a normal posture and relieve the foot 
from the deformity of its rigid encasement. School children, 
as we should expect, are rejoicing in the new freedom and 
university students, always inclined to eccentric attire, have 
also taken it’ up, but we are surprized to learn that bank 
clerks and government employees are going barefoot to 
their offices, for they are usually the most conservative of 
all classes in their costume. 

If this goes on Berlin will look like a college campus when 
the track teams and the Greek dancers are exercizing, and 
the character that Maeterlinck introduced into his “Blue 
Bird” play, “The Joy of Running Barefoot in the Dew,” 
will be familiarly seen on Unter den Linden. And who can 
tell how much farther the denudation movement will go? 
Cotton and wool are short as well as leather. Before the 
war a Nackt-Kultur had been added to the other forms of 
Kultur and certain parks near Berlin and Hamburg were 
devoted to the art of Edenic living. Since then, it is re- 
ported, the movement has spread and the Germans seem to 
be reverting to the habits of their savage ancestors in their 
manner of apparel as they have in their mode of warfare. 
When the Allies do break thru the line, if they are much 
longer about it, they are likely to find the inhabitants of 
Germany much the same as Cesar found them—minus the 
furs they formerly wore. ’ 
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Kerensky Rides By reorganizing the 
the Storm Russian cabinet Pre- 
mier Kerensky has 
strengthened the Russian Government 
without greatly changing the character 
of its membership. Both Foreign Min- 
ister Terestchenko and Minister of 
Agriculture Tchernoff have been re- 
tained, in spite of the earlier report 
that they had been finally dropt. M. 
Tchernoff has been cleared of the 
charges of pro-German intrigue brought 
against him by his political opponents. 
Several members of the Constitutional 
Democrats (a middle-class party of re- 
form which before the revolution was 
excluded from the Cabinet as too rad- 
ical but is now considered the conserva- 
tive wing of the provisional govern- 
ment) appear in the new ministry. 
This gives the Kerensky administration 
a broader basis of support in the Duma 
and excludes the danger of a conflict 
between the Socialists and the mod- 
erates. Premier Kerensky, as the head 
of the coalition cabinet, exercizes the 
powers of a dictator with the full sup- 
port and approval of his colleagues. It 
is impossible to say who could take his 
place if his present ill-health should 
compel him to resign. 

General Korniloff is doing a work of 
organization in the army comparable 
to that of Premier Kerensky in the civil 
service. Discipline is, in general, re- 
stored, but the effects of previous in- 
discipline are not yet at an end. Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian troops con- 
tinue to expel the Russian forces from 
Bukowina and are even threatening an 
invasion of the northern part of Ru- 
mania, which is still unoccupied by the 
armies of the Central Powers. The Ru- 
manians are considering the removal of 
their capital, which is at present at 
Jassy in Moldavia, to some town in 
southern Russia. General Mackensen’s 
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| sunk during past week. New Ger- | 

| man cabinet ministers take office. 

| August 7—Mackensen attacks Ru- | 

manians. Canadians approach Lens. | 

Liberia declares war. | 

August 8—Canadian Senate approves 
conscription. American food Dill | 

finally enacted. 
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Flanders. Canada announces food 
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August 10—British Labor Party votes | 
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British take Westhoek Ridge. 

August 11—Henderson leaves British | 
eabinet. Germans make six counter- | 
attacks near Ypres. 
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| Iinglish coast. Mackensen gains in || 
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army has captured considerable num- 
bers of Russian and Rumanian troops. 
On the other hand, both Russians and 
Rumanians have been able to carry out 
vigorous counter-attacks and in some 
places have repulsed heavy German of- 
fensives. The military authorities have 
discovered that the Russian army 
which broke and fied before the Ger- 
mans in Galicia was honeycombed with 
German spies who had systematically 
demoralized the soldiers with false 
news, bribery and strong drink. 


The Root commission 
which was sent to Rus- 
sia has returned to 
Washington and reported on the con- 
ditions existing in that country at the 
time when the Americans were there. 
The commission is unanimous in the 
opinion that Russian freedom has come 
te stay, that the long years of revolu- 
tionary struggle and of local self-gov- 
ernment thru the mir and the zemstvo 


Root Explains 
Russia 








(provincial council) had fitted the na- 
tion for stable government, and that 
the worst dangers from anarchy and 
German propaganda are already past. 
The greatest problem is the organiza- 
tion of transport and supply, and here 
American aid is most effective. Major 
General Scott, the military expert of 
the commission, asserted that the Rus- 
sian army was still a factor in the war 
and would continue to be so in spite of 
every rumor to the contrary. Mr. Root 
admitted, however, the possibility of a 
German advance very far into the 
heart of Russia before it could be 
halted. Charles Edward Russell advo- 
cated sending American soldiers to the 
eastern front for their moral effect, 
but the other members of the commis- 
sion seem to think that more effective 
aid can be furnished in other ways. 
The commission agreed that one of the 
most mischievous elements in the whole 
situation was the return of disaffected 
radicals, or paid German agents act- 
ing the part, from the United States 
to Russia. These men misrepresented 
the war policy of the United States and 
insisted that Russia take an independ- 
ent line and refuse to become the tool 
of American capitalism. 


a By a vote of 1,- 
British Labor = —=— 46 900 to 550,000 
Votes for Conference the British Labor 
Party resolved to send delegates to the 
Stockholm Peace Conference. When the 
vote was announced at the conference 
of leaders held in Westminster one del- 
egate declared that the Firemen’s and 
Seamen’s Union would refuse to trans- 
port the labor representatives, as they 
did on a previous occasion. Arthur Hen- 
derson, the Labor member of the British 
War Council, addrest the conference in 
tavor of sending delegates to Stockholm. 
He said that at first he was opposed to 
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CHICAGO’S QUOTA 
They haven’t any uniforms and they haven’t any guns, but wouldn’t you know they were soldiers? Pretty nearly all of Chicago turned out to 
cheer them as they marched along Michigan Avenue—the men of the first draft, the front ranks of the National Army 
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the idea, but that during his recent 
trip to Russia he discovered that the 
Russians were so insistent upon a con- 
ference that they would be alienated by 
a refusal of British laborites to take 
part in it. “I concluded,” he said, “that 
it would be inadvisable, perhaps dan- 
gerous, for the Russians to meet enemy 
and neutral representatives alone.” 

Arthur Henderson resigned from the 
War Council on the day after the West- 
minster iabor conference. Lloyd George, 
in accepting his resignation, rebuked 
him severely for his conduct. He pointed 
out that Mr. Henderson had allowed his 
colleagues in the ministry to believe 
that he was opposed to the Stockholm 
conference, that he had behaved im- 
properly in acting independently of the 
War Council of which he was a mem- 
ber, that Premier Kerensky had sent a 
letter to the British Government in 
which he denied that Russia’s participa- 
tion in the conference had his indorse- 
ment, and that Mr. Henderson had 
omitted all mention of this vital point 
when he spoke before the Westminster 
conference. Mr. Henderson did not deny 
these charges but intimated that he 
might later answer them in the House 
of Commons. 

The resignation of Mr. Henderson is 
a serious embarrassment to the British 
War Council, since it now contains no 
representative of the Labor or Irish 
Nationalist parties and only one Lib- 
eral, Premier Lloyd George himself. 
Unless the idea of a balance of parties 
is wholly to be abandoned and the war 
waged by a frankly Conservative min- 
istry, some Liberal or Labor member 
of Parliament must be put in Mr. Hen- 
derson’s place. There are many Labor 
men who oppose the Stockholm confer- 
ence, but if the party as a whole favors 
it, no such man would be considered as 
truly representative of the party on the 
War Council. 


Chancellor Michaelis 
has selected his new 
cabinet after accept- 
ing the resignations of four Imperial 
secretaries of state and five members 
of the ministry of the Kingdom of 
Prussia. Like all German Chancellors, 
Herr Michaelis is at once leader of the 
administration of the whole German 
Empire and also of Prussia, the domi- 
nant state of the Empire. In both ca- 
pacities he is responsible only to the 
German Emperor and not to the Im- 
perial Reichstag or to the Prussian 
Diet. By the character of the appoint- 
ments which he has made Chancellor 
Michaelis shows his determination not 
to permit the introduction of Parlia- 
mentary government either in the Em- 
pire or in the Kingdom. Most of the 
new ministers are bureaucrats without 
known political affiliations. Dr. Peter 
Spahn, however, the leader of the 
Catholic Center Party in the Reichstag, 
gets a post in the Prussian Cabinet. 
By far the most widely discussed ap- 
pointment both in Germany and in 
foreign countries was that of Richard 
von Kiihlmann as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in place of Dr. Alfred Zimmer- 
mann. The new Secretary has had 
much diplomatic experience. He was 
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GERMANY’S NEW FOREIGN MINISTER 
The appointment of Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, 
Ambassador to Turkey, to succeed Dr. Zimmer- 
mann is the most important of the recent 
changes in Germany’s ministers. He has been a 
vigorous opponent of the ruthless submarine 
warfare and has advocated the policy of uavoid- 
ing as far as possible the further alienation of 

Great Britain 


born in Turkey and has served there 
as German Ambassador during the 
present war so he may be regarded as 
thoroly familiar with the situation in 
the Near East. He has also been Min- 
ister to Holland, and in both posts he 
devoted himself to the dissemination of 
very effective pro-German propaganda. 
Some German liberals are disposed to 
welcome the appointment of Dr. von 
Kiihlmann on the ground that he did 
not favor the policy of unrestricted 
submarine warfare. Herr von Waldow, 
high bailiff of Pomerania, replaces 
Adolph von Batocki as head of the 
Food Regulation Board. No party in 
Germany, to judge by the comments 
of the press, seems very enthusiastic 
over the cabinet changes, but only the 
Socialists seem disposed to withdraw 
their support from the Michaelis ad- 
ministration on account of them. 
Germany’s greatest internal embar- 
rassment at present is in the occupied 
region of Russian Poland. Since the 
Russian revolution the Poles have 
shown more friendliness to the cause 
of the Entente Allies and fight .less 
willingly in the German army. Several 
Polish officials have been sentenced to 
imprisonment by German courts mar- 
tial for trying to incite the populace 
to disturbance. The greatest cause of 


difficulty is, however, not political but 
economic. There are reports of a 
famine in Warsaw which is causing an 
exceptionally high rate of infant mor- 
tality among both Poles and Jews. 
Hunger forces the people to riotous 
demonstrations which can only be 
supprest at the cost of alienating the 
Poles from their German overlords. 

The German Government is also in 
some financial difficulty. In order to 
buy from the neutrals Germany has 
usually been compelled to pay gold, 
and, in order to preserve the gold 
supply from exhaustion, has been 
forced to seek a loan from Switzer- 
land. The allies of Germany, likewise, 
are placing heavy burdens on the 
nation. According to a Swiss report 
Germany has notified Turkey and Bul- 
garia that she will finance all expenses 
incurred by those countries in the 
1917-18 campaign. 


The week was one of un- 
interrupted success for 
the French and British 
on the Belgian front, altho no terri- 
torial gains of great importance were 
made. The present war plan of the 
western Allies is to be content with 
small gains secured by first obtaining 
a local advantage in aircraft, thus 
“blinding” the enemy as to the tactical 
maneuvers of the army; then by sweep- 
ing away the enemy’s earthworks and 
barbed wire defenses with a lavish ex- 
penditure of shell fire; then attacking 
and occupying a small but conveniently 
placed area of trenches and shell crater 
positions. This type of warfare is costly 
in time and ammunition but very eco- 
nomical of lives. Whether the present 
policy is wise or unwise depends upon 
whether “Time is one of the Allies,” as 
military writers have generally as- 
sumed, or is really on the side of the 
Germans. 

The Canadians again distinguished 
themselves by their attack on the Ger- 
man trenches near Lens. They gained 
only a few hundred yards, but they 
suffered very few casualties. In Bel- 
gium, after the usual artillery prepara- 
tion, the French made a short advance 
north of Bixschoote, where the French 
and British lines are said to join. On 
August 10 the British captured the vil- 
lage of Westhoek and all the German 
positions on the Westhoek Ridge. The 
entrenchments taken were favorably 
placed and of some military importance. 
On the following night the Germans 
attacked the new British lines six 
times, but wholly without success. One 
reason for the absence of more extend- 
ed offensives on either side is the state 
of the weather. Flanders has become a 
sea of mud, and the clouds are so heavy 
and continuous that aeroplanes are 
unable to direct the fire of the artillery 
since they cannot make observations ex- 
ecpt by flying dangerously close to the 
ground. 

In France there has been compara- 
tively little activity except in the neigh- 
borhood of Lens. The Germans have 
continued to hammer the French lines, 
but their only success was the capture 
of some yards of trenches north of St. 
Quentin and 150 prisoners. . : 


The Belgian 
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Tardy justice has 
overtaken _ several 
of the military con- 
spirators who in 1903 assassinated the 
King of Serbia, Alexander Obreno- 
vitch, his wife Queen Draga, and the 
leading adherents of the dynasty. Sev- 
eral high officers have been condemned 
to death and others, including General 
Popovitch, to imprisonment. These men 
owed their long immunity to the po- 
litical complications in which the crime 
was involved. King Alexander’s death 
closed the chapter of the Obrenovitch 
dynasty and put a rival line, the Kara- 
georgevitch, upon the throne. The new 
ruler, King Peter, had, so far as is 
known, no part in the crime which 
gave him the crown, but he dared not 
attempt to punish the authors of it 
since they were not only the chief 
supports of his royal house but power- 
ful and unscrupulous military leaders 
who would not hesitate at a coup d’etat 
against King Peter if they were mo- 
lested. The conspirators therefore re- 
mained in positions of honor to the 
scandal of Europe and several nations 
refused for some years to send diplo- 
matic representatives to the Serbian 
capital. But grown overbold from long 
security they plotted last year against 
Crown Prince Alexander and this gave 
the Serbian government both excuse 
and opportunity to act. Some forty 
high officers were arrested after the 
disclosure of the new plot and tried by 
court martial. In the list of persons 
tried are most of the men who had 
taken part in the murders of fourteen 
years ago. 


* 


Serbian King 
Avenged at Last 


Acting President Feng Kwo- 
Chang has approved the 
unanimous decision of the 
Cabinet to declare war on Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. The Government is 
in touch with the ministries of the En- 
tente Allies and may soon be expected 
to announce the details of its participa- 
tion in the war, whether it is to be 
purely formal or active. China’s entry 
into the war, taken in connection with 
the recent declaration by Siam, means 
that the whole continent of Asia is now 
in the war, not including the Dutch 
islands as belonging to the continent. 
Afghanistan and a few small native 
states in the mountains of central Asia 
are nominally neutral, but they are 
really British protectorates, and Persia 
is only neutral in theory, as the Brit- 
ish, Russians and Turks have made it 
their battleground. With the entrance 
of the negro republic of Liberia into 
the war, Africa also becomes practi- 
cally a_ belligerent continent. Only 
Abyssinia and the small Spanish col- 
Onies on the west coast are unaffected 
by the war. Liberia’s declaration of 
war is the natural sequence of the break 
with Germany, which occurred some 
weeks ago. 

The new Chinese Government may 
have to carry on a civil war at the 
Same time as its war with the Central 
Powers. Republicans of southern China 
are organizing to elect a new president 
and refuse to recognize the authority 
of Vice-President Feng Kwo-Chang, the 


China’s 
Troubles 


head of the administration since the 
resignation of the Chinese President, 
and of Premier Tuan Chi-Jui. A portion 
of the Chinese navy, including fourteen 
cruisers, has espoused the cause of the 
rebels and Chen Pih-Kuan, Minister of 
the Navy, has issued a manifesto de- 
claring the existing Government illegal. 
One cause for the outbreak may be dis- 
like of participation in the war on the 
part of some of the republicans of the 
south. The adherents of the Manchu 
dynasty seem to be making no effort to 
recover power in spite of the division 
of the republican forces. 


The activities of the I. W. 

— . have called forth a re- 
e War 

sponse from the representa- 
tives of the more orthodox labor unions 
which is very far from sympathetic. A 
conference of leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor, with Samuel 
Gompers at its head, has organized an 
American Alliance for Labor and 
Democracy to aid in the prosecution of 
the wat and to combat disloyalists who 
might appear within the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. The Workmen’s Coun- 
cil, which is the labor wing of the 
People’s Council, considering itself 
aggrieved by the remarks of Mr. 
Gompers who criticized unpatriotic 
workingmen, issued a statement show- 
ing that many organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
were also adherents of the Workmen’s 
Council. The policy of the People’s 
Council is to work in every way for an 


immediate peace ‘without annexations 
or indemnities.”’ 

The biennial convention of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers of America, District 
One, denounced the Industrial Workers 
of the World for attempting to start 
strikes in the anthracite coal districts 
of Pennsylvania, and pledged them- 
selves to do their best to keep up the 
coal supply of the country during the 
war. On the Pacific Coast organized 
labor is equally emphatic in its atti- 
tude. The Seattle Central Labor Coun- 
cil has made public the resolutions 
which it adopted several weeks ago 
condemning the I. W. W. for establish- 
ing rival unions against the interests 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and urging local unions to bar their 
members from joining the I. W. W. 

In spite of the loyalty of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor strikes con- 
tinually recur in every part of the 
country and particularly in those in- 
dustries which relate most closely to 
national preparedness. All carpenters 
engaged on Government building op- 
erations for the army, navy and avia- 
tion section in New York, which in- 
cludes work on the new army canton- 
ments, were ordered out by the 
delegates of the Building Trades board 
in order to establish the principle of 
the closed shop. In order to meet the 
situation the Council of National De- 
fence has prepared an agreement which 
will hereafter bind all employers taking 
Government contracts and all men ac- 
cepting work. All labor disputes which 
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THE BIG PUSH 


The shaded area shows the gains of the French and British in their recent drive in front of Ypres. 
The arrows show the direction of the present offensives near Ypres and near Lens 
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cannot be adjusted by negotiation must 
be submitted for final decision to a 
labor adjustment committee represent- 
ing the nation, the workmen and the 
employers. 

The I. W. W. strikes in the metal 
mines of the Rocky Mountain states 
continue to hamper the Government in 
its effort to secure an adequate produc- 
tion of war munitions. Miss Rankin of 
Montana, the only woman member of 
Congress, has introduced a resolution 
demanding legislation to enable the 
President to take over the copper mines 
of Montana and Arizona. In the course 
of her speech supporting this resolu- 
tion she named the “Copper Trust” as 
the party to blame for the strikes by 
forcing the miners to work under in- 
tolerably oppressive conditions. 


The report is current 
that the German 
U-boats will hereafter 
confine their activities to the Atlantic, 
the North Sea-and the waters around 
Great Britain, leaving the policing of 
the Mediterranean to the Austrian sub- 
marines. Austria-Hungary now has sub- 
marines in sufficient number to harass 
Italian commerce without risking Ger- 
man ships on the long and perilous trip 
by way of Gibraltar. Apparently the 
Germans have found that they were 
scattering their submarines too widely 
for the maximum effect. 

Prospects for a speedy conquest of 
the U-boat are not very good. During 
the week ending August 5 twenty-one 
ships of more than 1600 tons and two 
smaller vessels were sunk. This is prac- 
tically the normal degree of submarine 
activity for the past three months. 
Neither belligerent is satisfied, for the 
Germans are unable to increase their 
total of destruction and the British un- 
able greatly to reduce it. German dis- 
satisfaction is shown in the reported 
decision to concentrate submarine war- 
fare in British waters. British dissatis- 
faction is revealed in recent changes in 
the British Admiralty. Vice Admiral 
Wemyss succeeds Admiral Sir Cecil 
Burney as Second Sea Lord, and Alan 


Submarines to 
Specialize 


Anderson, who has been a member of 
the Wheat Commission, takes the Con- 
trollership of Naval Construction, the 
post formerly held by Sir Eric Geddes, 
the new First Lord of the Admiralty. 
English official estimates show an in- 
creased grain and vegetable acreage of 
about six per cent or 347,000 acres. 
This figure does not include small mar- 
ket garden plots recently planted. This 
is England’s answer to the threat of 
starvation by submariné. 

Other belligerents and neutrals are 
suffering from the German war on the 
world’s commerce. Four large French 
vessels and two of less than 1600 tons 
were destroyed during the week and 
three ships of Italian registry. During 
July Norway lost thirty-three vessels, 
aggregating 58,000 tons, and eighteen 
lives. The death of four Americans on 
the British ship “Belgian Prince” is 
reported. The crew of this ship were 
first made prisoners and then deliber- 
ately drowned. The Government of 
Peru has renewed its demand for in- 
demnities for the sinking of the Peru- 
vian ship “Lorton.” 


Tho Raw end Evasion of the draft law 

is coming to be classed 
the Slacker as an extra-hazardous 
occupation. By the first of August some 
twenty thousand persons had been ar- 
rested for refusing to register on June 
5. The majority of these were convict- 
ed and sentenced to various short terms 
of imprisonment. Of course many un- 
registered individuals escape the knowl- 
edge of the Federal authorities, but a 
surprizingly large number have been 
reported by private letters sent by their 
neighbors and acquaintances to the De- 
partment of Justice. 

In nearly every part of the country 
the exemption boards are at work exam- 
ining drafted men. It is too early to 
state what the percentage of rejections 
for physical causes and what the pro- 
portion of granted exemptions may be, 
but both are thus far larger than had 
been estimated before the numbers were 
drawn at Washington. The Government 
has issued instructions that no wife 
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THE ARMY HORSE 

Here is an automobile that you drive with reins. Its official title is line-drive tractor. Its speed is 

ten to twelve miles an hour and it will carry fifteen tons of field artillery and supplies up the 

steepest grade. It can be used for farming, too, and for recruiting. That is what this particular 
tractor is being driven thru New York for 


shall be considered “dependent” if she 
can live comfortably without her hus- 
band’s labor, and the exemption boards 
have shown a tendency toward a stricter 
interpretation of the law. It has been 
pointed out that where a woman has 
married for the purpose of enabling a 
man to escape conscription both are lia- 
ble to imprisonment for conspiring to 
evade the law. In few such cases, how- 
ever, can intention be proved. Aliens of 
countries associated with the United 
States in the war against Germany are 
permitted, according to Provost Mar- 
shal General Crowder, to serve in the 
new National Army raised by the draft, 
altho not as yet compelled to do so. Con- 
gress is considering legislation which 
will place the friendly alien in the same 
position as the American citizen. There 
is some discussion at present whether 
the mere fact of being drafted places 
the conscript under army discipline and 
subjects him to martial law. If this is 
the case the man who persists in refus- 
ing to serve might be treated as a de- 
serter and be liable to the death pen- 
alty. Of course such an extreme sen- 
tence, whether theoretically allowable 
or not, would hardly be inflicted upon 
any peaceable “conscientious objector.” 


. A local case of resist- 
_Draft Riots ance to the draft, of lit- 
in Oklahoma tle real importance but 
possessing certain features of interest, 
recently occurred in Oklahoma. A gang 
of very motley membership, having lit- 
tle in common but dislike of conscrip- 
tion, left their homes to join in a com- 
mon resistance. The larger part of the 
confederated outlaws were poor tenant 
farmers whose resentment against 
their poverty extended to resentment 
against the Government which permit- 
ted it. These men were organized into 
several radical associations known by 
such names as the Oklahoma Working 
Class Union and the “Jones family.” 
With them were associated a few ne- 
groes and Indians of lawless and ad- 
venturous type and some criminals. The 
center of disturbance was in and near 
Seminole County. 

The citizens of Oklahoma organized 
posses of several hundred armed men 
to round up the outlaws and bring them 
to justice. Altho the draft resisters 
were armed they usually surrendered 
quietly to the larger forces brought 
against them. In a few cases only was 
there a conflict. Near Holdenville the 
posse raided a country schoolhouse oc- 
cupied by draft resisters and killed one 
man and wounded two others, two men 
also being wounded of the citizens’ 
posse. Within a few days two hundred 
anti-conscriptionists surrendered singly 
or in groups. Altho some Indians had 
taken part in the insurrection, a larger 
number of Indians took the side of the 
Government and assisted greatly in 
trailing the outlaws. The United States 
District Attorney announced that he 
would bring a charge of treason against 
the prisoners since they had levied war 
on the Government with armed force. 

Apache Indians, near Globe, Arizona, 
are reported to have taken to the war- 
path. Forest rangers and sheriff’s depu- 
ties have undertaken to quell the out- 
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break. According to the account of a 
forest ranger I. W. W. agitators have 
been attempting to stir up insurrec- 
tion among the Mexicans and Indians 
employed in the asbestos mines of the 
district. 


On August 8 the food 
control bill again 
passed in the Senate 
after having been approved by the joint 
conference of House and Senate and 
repassed by the House of Representa- 
tives. The conference report was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 66 to 7. The only sena- 
tors voting in the negative were Hard- 
wick of Georgia, Hollis of New Hamp- 
shire, and Reed of Missouri, Democrats, 
and Gronna of North Dakota, La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin, France of Mary- 
land and Penrose of Pennsylvania, Re- 
publicans. Senators Gore of Oklahoma 
and Sherman of Illinois announced their 
opposition but did not vote. Most of the 
absent senators would have voted favor- 
ably. Altho the final vote was so de- 
cisive no piece of war legislation has 
encountered so much opposition or been 
debated at such length. 

In the House of Representatives the 
food control bill was received with 
much approval and very little opposi- 
tion. Altho several representatives 
spoke against the measure as_ it 
emerged from conference no one ven- 
tured to vote against it. The most 
striking speech made during the course 
of the debate was Representative Hef- 
lin’s attack on filibustering congress- 
men who impeded the progress of nec- 
essary legislation; a speech that called 
forth many protests. He said in part: 

The other day one member in another 
body, by his objections, held up for ten 
days the aeroplane bill, a very important 
measure. Would Germany have asked any- 
thing more? Another one praised the slack- 
ers and the traitors of Canada for resist- 
ing the selective draft. Would the Kaiser 
have asked more? Another has tried to dis- 
credit Mr. Hoover before the country. 
aa And in this House-a member from 
Illinois introduced a bill, which is now 
pending, asking that the selective draft law 
be repealed, and the German spy system is 
urging that petitions be sent to members to 
vote to repeal the law. 

After the food control bill had been 
finally enacted the Senate took up the 
long delayed food survey bill which has 
been held up since June by the debate 
over the companion measure. This meas- 
ure provides for an investigation, con- 
ducted by the President thru agencies 
designated by him, of the supply, con- 
sumption, cost, prices and distribution 
of food products, fuels and agricultural 
implements, and authorizes the Presi- 
dent to purchase foods, fertilizer and 
agricultural machinery and sell them 
again to stimulate production should 
such a course become necessary. 

The food control bill as adopted gives 
the Government power to administer 
the production and distribution of foods, 
feeds, fuel, fertilizer, farm equipment 
and every other agricultural necessity. 
It prohibits restriction of supply by 
hoarding or destruction of food and 
establishes a system of conditional 
icenses for those engaged in the busi- 
ness of food storage. In extreme cases, 
1oarded food may be condemned and 
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OUR FIRST PORTABLE HOSPITAL 
At the Rockefeller Institute in New York City is a complete base hospital where Dr. Alexis Carrel 
is teaching surgeons the Carrel-Dakin method of treating wounds. This is one of the bomb exits. 
At every few yards a section of the wall swings outward on a pulley, forming a door of escape for 
patients and nurses in case the hospital is bombarded by German ’planes 


seized by the Government. Power to 
regulate speculation in the commodi- 
ties conservation of which is the object 
of the bill is granted to the executive. 
Power to fix prices is also granted, and 
a minimum of two dollars a bushel es- 
tablished for wheat. The manufacture 
or importation of distilled liquors for 
beverage purposes is prohibited during 
the war and the President is directed to 
commandeer such distilled liquor now 
in bond as may be needed for the man- 
ufacture of alcohol for military pur- 
poses. The compensation for liquor so 
commandeered is left indefinite. The 
production and sale of beer and wine is 
not absolutely prohibited but is made 
subject to regulations issued by the 


‘President. Federal purchase and sale 


of fertilizers is authorized. No food 
administrator is named in the bill, but 
the President is left free to give the 
position to Mr. Hoover without dividing 
the power among the members of a 
board, as the Senate had at first pro- 
posed. 


M. André Tardieu, 
French High Commis- 
sioner to the United 
States, has sent to Secretary Baker of 
the War Department a very important 
statement of what France has thus far 
contributed to the general cause of the 
Entente Allies. He states that France 
now has nearly three million men in the 
active army. and sufficient reserves to 
maintain that strength for many 
months to come. He presented statis- 
tics to show that French losses have 
steadily decreased for each successive 
six months’ period during the war 
owing to better understanding of the 
methods of training and tactics suited 
to the present war. The whole western 
front, according to his estimate, is 739 
kilometers in length. Of this line the 
French occupy 574 kilometers (360 
miles), the British 138 (85 miles), the 
Belgians 27 (17 miles). The Germans 
have about 42 army divisions opposite 
the English and 81, or almost twice as 
many, opposite the French. In less than 
three years the French increased the 
number of their heavy cannon from 300 


The French 
Contribution 


to 6000 and their munitions output 
from 13,000 to 350,000 shells a day. In 
addition to supplying their own needs 
the French re-armed and re-equipt the 
Belgian, Serbian and Greek armies. Up 
to the first of January the French had 
borrowed six billion frances ($1,200,000,- 
000) from foreign nations and loaned 
four billions ($800,000,000). During 
three years of war the French Govern- 
ment expended 82,647,000,000 francs, 
or more than $16,500,000,000. 


The Canadian Sen- 
ate has approved 
the bill for com- 
pulsory military service which had 
passed the House of Commons in July 
and now goes into effect. On August''4 
the Canadian Senate advanced the con- 
scription act to second reading. A mo- 
tion to postpone the operation of the 
measure until after:a general election 
was defeated by 44 votes to 34, only 
three supporters of the Borden admin- 
istration voting in favor. Four’ days 
later the bill passed the third and final 
reading. By its terms the first class to 
be called, single men between the ages 
of twenty and thirty-two years, will be 
summoned for examination as soon as 
tribunals have been established to pass 
upon applications for exemption. The 
authorities hope to have a hundred 
thousand drafted men in training this © 
autumn. Archbishop Bégin of Quebec 
has sounded the trumpet of opposition 
to the law. He exprest his fear that the 
Roman Catholic clergy and divinity 
students might be held to military serv- 
ice. A large part of the French speak- 
ing population of the Province of Que- 
bec is ready to go to any lengths to 
prevent the compulsory service law from 
going into operation and will be greatly 
encouraged by this championship of 
their cause by their religious leaders. 


Conscription Wins 
» in Canada 


In the market for securi- 
ties, on the New York 
Stock Exchange, the up- 
ward movement of the preceding week 
was not checked on Monday, the 6th. 
Net gains for a majority of the stocks 
were small, but there was an addition 


The Market 
for Stocks 
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of nearly 2 points to the price of Steel advance was slight. Motor shares were 


sharcs. Their strength was due partiy 
to the recent report showing net earn- 
ings of $144,498,000 for the June quar- 
ter, altho the company in its statement 
estimated that $87,783,000 must be al- 
lowed for the new excess profits taxes 
in the first, six months of the year. 
Gains far exceeding the average were 
made by shares of sugar and tobacco 
companies. On the 7th, however, the 
markct’s course was reversed, owing to 
the effect of news from Washington 
about the Government’s plans for fix- 
ing or controlling prices, and to indica- 
tions that manufacturers in the metal 
industrics might be required to sell to 
all buyers at the reduced prices named 
for the Government and the Allies. 
Bethlchcm Steel shares were exception- 
ally weak on reports that the company 
would borrow a large sum on account 
of the new taxes, and that it had de- 
clined an order from the Government 
because the offered price was too low. 
Sugar shares continued to advance, but 
motor stocks were not favorably af- 
fected by the Studebaker Company’s re- 
duction of its dividend rate from 10 to 
A per cent. There were slight gains for 
nearly all the railroad securities. 

A sharp decline on the 8th, when the 
market broadened and 628,000 shares 
were sold, was caused by additional re- 
ports concerning the Government’s 
price-fixing policy. The August crop re- 
port, highly favorable except with re- 
spect to wheat, seemed to be ignored. 
Net losses for industrials were large. 
From the price of Bethlehem Steel 9% 
points were taken. The report that a 
Government order had been rejected by 
the company was denied. While the new 
War Industries Board did not say that 
prices for all buyers would be made as 
low as those paid by the Government 
and the Allies, it quoted these words of 
the President: “We must make the 
prices to the public the same as the 
prices to the Government.” Investors 
and traders foresaw a great reduction 
of the profits which have raised the 
prices of many industrial stocks. Nearly 
one-fifth of the day’s business was in 
Steel Corporation shares. For these the 
net loss was 4% points. Almost half of 
this was recovered on the 9th, when 
prices turned again, altho the average 


weak. This recalled the recent depres- 
sion, ascribed to the appeal of Mr. Bed- 
ford and the Council of National De- 
fense to the owners of cars, urging 
them to economize in the use of gaso- 
line because consumption of oil was ex- 
ceeding output. Prices of sugar and 
tobacco stocks continued to move up- 
ward. For a majority of the railroad 
shares there were fractional gains. 
Some accounted for the persistent firm- 
ness of these shares by pointing to a 
recent report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, showing large in- 
creases of net earnings in June and the 
first half of the year. 


Grainand The quoted price of wheat 
Cotton at Chicago last week for 

September delivery was in 
the neighborhood of $2.25 with Decem- 
ber corn selling at $1.17, but these re- 
ported prices are misleading, for 40 or 
50 cents more must be paid if the 
wheat is to be delivered at once, and 
the cash price of corn has been about 
$2.40. The market was but slightly af- 
fected by the Government’s August 
crop report, which reduced the expect- 
ed crop of wheat to 653,000,000 bushels, 
or only 13,000,000 more than were har- 
vested last year, while it increased the 
preceding month’s estimate of the great 
yield of corn. Canada’s Food Controller 
says the Allies hope to get 460,000,000 
bushels of wheat from Canada and the 
United States. As our surplus under 
normal conditions would not be more 
than 35,000,000, it will be very difficult 
if not impossible to supply what is 
needed abroad, even if we sharply re- 
duce the quantity consumed at home. 
Germany’s crop is small, and unfavor- 
able weather has cut down the yield in 
the Scandinavian countries, where 
stocks are nearly exhausted. In our At- 
lantic ports are scores of Dutch ships 
with grain on board, for the exporta- 
tion of which licenses are withheld by 
our Government. Restrictions imposed 
by our new Exports Council and by 
Canada have reduced the weekly ex- 
ports of wheat from the two countries 
from a recent average of more than 
8,000,000 bushels to 1,678,000 in the 
third week of July and 2,782,000 in the 
fourth. The shipment of wheat and fod- 


der grain to the northern European 
neutral countries has been prevented 
since July 15. The price of cotton, which 
advanced a few weeks ago to 27 cents 
a pound at New York, on account of 
drought, fell to 24% and then rose to 
27%, on the 9th. A Government report 
indicates a new crop of 11,949,000 bales 
and shows that the planted area was 
reduced by 1,488,000 acres. Last year’s 
crop was 11,511,000 bales. 


The Metal oe —- and the op- 

: erations of many manu- 
Industries facturers have been af- 
fected by the Government’s plans for 
fixing prices at the close of the inquiry 
now being made by the Federal Trade 
Commission; also by the restriction of 
exports since July 15 and the embargo 
on ship plates which will be in force 
after August 15. If low prices for the 
Government are to be duplicated for 
the Allies, it may be necessary to revise 
contracts involving large sums, and if 
the entire buying public is to have the 
advantage of the same low prices, great 
changes may take place in the metal 
industries. Thus far the high prices in 
the steel industry have been as a rule 
maintained, altho two or three reduc- 
tions are announced. Restraint imposed 
by the Exports Council in the last three 
weeks has caused accumulation of iron 
at the ports; in the South 40,000 tons 
are waiting for licenses. The coming 
embargo on ship plates will not be sat- 
isfactory to Japan. That country for 
several months past has taken 50 per 
cent of our output, now has large or- 
ders on manufacturers’ books, and is 
offering four times the old price for 
30,000 boxes of tin plate, the shipment 
of which probably will not be permit- 
ted. In the copper and lead industries 
there is uncertainty on account of the 
price problem. There, as in the steel 
industry, private consumers are out of 
the market because they expect low 
prices fixed by official authority. These 
would give them an advantage over 
competitors who have paid the current 
rates for large stocks. Until the price 
inquiry is finished and decisions based 
upon it are made, many plans for con- 
struction will be delayed and the con- 
dition of the metal trades will be un- 
satisfactory. 
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CAMOUFLAGE AT SEA 


Camouflage is as useful on the water as it is on land. When a ship is checkered, like this, in marine blue and gray it fades out of — entirely 


at a distance of a mile or so, and even nearby it shimmers and glitters in the sun so that it is a very bad target for a subma 
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FUSION’S FINEST MAKE GOOD 


THE REGENERATION OF THE NEW YORK POLICE 


EW YORK’S police force has 

had its share of ups and downs 

—perhaps a larger share than 

any other body of men of its 
size—but it has remained for the Police 
Department of 1917 to upset tradition 
not only by frankly accepting respon- 
sibility for failure in a particular case 
but by voluntarily setting about to rid 
itself of whatever defect that particu- 
lar failure may have been the result of. 
Therein lies one of the oustanding dif- 
ferences between the New York police 
of 1917 and the force as it existed in 
the dear dead days of Tammany rule. 
To underestimate the importance of the 
Cruger case would be as dangerous as 
to overestimate it. The tendency per- 
haps has been in the latter direction. 
Nevertheless there have been no ex- 
cuses, no apologies and—what is more 
to the point—no attempts on the part 
of Commissioner Woods and his depu- 
ties to shield any one upon whom sus- 
picion may rest. That in itself is some- 
thing decidedly new and reassuring to 
a city that has had nearly three and 
one-half years in which to forget the 
many shortcomings of former police 
administrations. 

For over against one admittedly bad 
piece of detective work there is a rec- 
ord of actual performance which has 
gone far to impress both residents and 
visitors with the fact that New York 
has at last qualified as a well-policed 
city. Not that its police force is yet per- 
fect. It isn’t, and not one of its ad- 
mirers pretend that it is. But that it 
stands heads and shoulders above the 
police organizations that preceded it, 
few whose memories are in good work- 
ing order will deny. 

Take the individual policeman—the 
patrolman you meet on almost any 
corner of crowded Manhattan. Observe 
his general appearance, the way he car- 
ries himself, how he “sets up,” and 
what manner of man he is, mentally 
and physically. Run your eye along his 
front and side elevations and 
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Police Commissioner Arthur Woods 





much as for their own good. The plan 
fell thru, not because of the sheer weight 
of the undertaking, but out of regard 
for the feelings of the thirty relics of 
a day when the dimensions of a Devery 
were distinctly de rigueur on the force. 
What it was intended to accomplish, 
however, has been brought about in a 
more effective, if less spectacular, way. 

There are on the New York police 
force about 11,000 men, and the re- 
cruits number not more than 300 or 400 
a year. Thus the personnel of the force 
today is much the same as it was when 
Mr. Woods took charge, save for about 
1000 men. The change that has come 
about cannot, therefore, be explained 
by any wholesale rooting out of old- 
timers. But it can be explained in 
two words—gymnasiums and handball 
courts. Either a gymnasium or a hand- 
ball court is now a regular part of the 
equipment of more than half the ninety- 
odd police stations in New York. They 
are provided in all the new stations 
and as many of the old ones as could be 
made over for the purpose. The station 
house is no longer designed for pino- 
chle and loafing for men off duty. It is 
a training quarters. The physical fit- 
ness of the New York policeman may 
be traced to the fact that the city has 
provided him with a place where, by 
spending a few minutes each day, he 
may keep in trimand he uses it. He is 
turned out of the Training School an 
athlete, and ‘there is no longer any rea- 
son why he should break training and 
cultivate a waistline. Handball is now 
his salvation. If the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the cricket creases of Eng- 
land, it is equally true that the strug- 
gle of the New York policeman to con- 
quer old General Adipose Tissue was 
carried to a successful conclusion in the 
station house handball court. 

Another arch enemy of police effi- 
ciency—Field Marshal Politics—was 
defeated in a different way. This was 
a job that did call for rooting out, top 
and bottom. It was begun by 





compare the result with the 
mental image you have of the 
“cop” who used to be outrun 
by all the small boys of the 
block and who could almost 
always be found on duty at 
the sign of the nearest dealer 
in Ales, Wines, Liquors and 
Cigars. Gradually, and scarce- 
ly realizing what was taking 
place, New York has said 
farewell to the old-time pa- 
trolman. What might have 
proved a fitting occasion tc 
pay its respects to a dying 
race was lost when Commis- 
sioner Woods abandoned a 
plan to select the thirty fat- 
test policemen, send them to 
the Police Training School, 
and put them thru a rigid 








Mayor Mitchel when he ap- 
pointed Mr. Woods and gave 
him a free hand as Commis- 
sioner. It used to be said that 
the surest way to be out of a 
job within a year was to be- 
come Police Commissioner of 
New York. There was unfor- 
tunately a good deal of truth 
in that. New York mayors 
with Tammany connections 
could seldom get along with- 
out a “police policy” and for 
some reason their commis- 
sioners were seldom able to 
get along with it. If Mayor 
Mitchel has a police policy it 
is not working true to form. 
It was as if he said to Mr. 
Woods: “Here is the Police 
’ Department. Take it and do 








course of gymnastics, “for 
the good of the service” as 


adventure with a happy ending 


ae os ; 
The policeman can turn being lost from a tragedy into an the best you can with it. It’s 


up to you.” 
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_ “What do the 
men think of it?” 
the Commissioner 
asked one of his 
veteran officers 
shortly after the 
order had gone out. 
“Well,” replied 
the other, “those 
who are in right 
don’t like it—but 
all the rest do.” 
On the occasion 
of introducing an- 
other reform, how- 
ever, the Commis- 
sioner did not get 
quite the same en- 
couragement. That 








job? Meet us half way and we'll see your 


The plain intimation was that the 
Commissioner was to be the boss, and 
every policeman knows that it is the 
principle on which the department has 
been run for over three years. One of 
the first things Mr. Woods did was to 
issue an order notifying the force that 
any policeman desiring to “see the 
Commissioner” could do so by writing 
and asking for an interview. There was 
more than met the eye in that order. 
There never had been any rule against 
such a procedure, but no patrolman 
ever dreamed of going about it in just 
that way. If he wanted to get the ear 
of the Commissioner, he did so thru a 
friend-of-a-friend-of-a-friend of the 
Commissioner. He might have a just 
grievance against a superior, he might 
be in trouble or in debt and need help, 
he might—as was very often the case— 
be seeking promotion or a transfer to 
a different precinct, but he knew there 
was little hope of telling his story to 
the Commissioner so long as there were 
those who “stood in” with the powers 
at Headquarters and could “fix it up” 
for him. He knew, too, that it was im- 
portant for him to stand in with those 
who stood in with the powers, and he 
took particular pains to do so. Commis- 
sioner Woods’s order changed all that. 
The “cop” on the corner now knows 
that he can go down to Headquarters 
and see the Commissioner any time he 
pleases, and he doesn’t have to do fa- 
vors for any party of the third part in 
order to arrange it. When he issued 
that order, Commissioner Woods really 
drew up the New York policeman’s 
Declaration of Independence—independ- 
ence of the ward politician who had the 
power to make or brea’: him and often 
used it. 

The order has had a double effect. 
The very fact that the policeman could 
tell his troubles to the Commissioner 
automatically removed many of the 
causes of those troubles. The politician 
kept his hands off. On the other hand, 
many members of the force with real 
troubles, financial or otherwise, have 
gone to the Commissioner and received 
needed aid and advice. Mr. Woods gets 
about 1000 such visits in a year. The 
men appreciate the opportunity. 


You men don’t want to get into trouble any more than we do. 
Use your eyes, drive carefully and help us make the streets safe. 
Make it easy for the police to handle the traffic and we'll make 
it hard for the man who tries to steal your truck or your goods 
and in doing so causes you the loss of a good job..You want that 


was when he decid- 
ed to establish a 
Bureau of Statis- 
tics as a means of 
keeping tab on the 
number. and also 
on the nature of both accidents and 
crimes as they occur from day to day 
and week to week and month to month 
in New York. Strangely enough, there 
had been no attempt to keep such a 
police record before, and some old- 
timers shook their heads. 

“Look here, Commissioner,” said one 
of the older officers when the Bureau 
of Statistics came into being, “this 
won’t do. I’m for you and want to see 
you make good. But New York will 
never stand for -this. Why, if you let 
the people know everything wrong that 
goes on in this town there’ll be a howl 
and you and the rest of us will lose our 
jobs. Take it from me.” 

But the Bureau of Statistics was al- 
lowed to continue and performs a use- 
ful service; and no one has lost his job 
because of it. 

Which is not saying that Commis- 
sioner Woods is unmoved by what the 
men on the force tell him. One of his 
earliest acts was to call for suggestions 
for improving the service. First there 
were suggestion contests, the man sub- 
mitting the best suggestion receiving a 
commendation which counted in his fa- 
vor when he took his examination for 
promotion. Later, policemen were per- 


truck isn’t stolen” 


mitted to submit suggestions at any 
time, and a number of these have been 
accepted and put into operation. One 
such suggestion from a policeman has 
proved of particular value. It was that, 
in certain classes of minor offenses, a 
policeman might issue a warning to the 
offender instead of serving him with a 
summons. This is being done in many 
instances where a warning is really all 
that is necessary and where a summons 
merely kept the police and the magis- 
trates’ courts overloaded with trivial 
offenses. 

One inheritance of a previous ad- 
ministration was the “fixed post,” over 
which there had been a deal of grum- 
bling and dissatisfaction on the part of 
the uniformed men. Now from the point 
of view of the public, there was a good 
deal to be said in favor of the fixed 
post. If a citizen wanted to call a po- 
liceman he knew where he could find 
him. So far good. But unless some one 
did want a policeman the man on fixed 
post was as good as out of commission 
for practical police work. His job re- 
quired him to take up a position at a 
given street corner and stay there six 
hours at a stretch. He was forbidden 
to budge from the spot unless called 
upon to do so. The citizen knew he was 
there and could be found if needed, but 
the drawback was that the-man on 
fixed post had to wait for trouble to 
come his way instead of being con- 
stantly on the alert to detect mischief 
and, so to speak, nip it in the bud. A 
large part of his time was wasted. 

Commissioner Woods introduced a 
system whereby the good features of 
the fixed post were retained and the 
bad ones eliminated. Where the fixed- 
post man had formerly taken his stand, 
he attached a green flashlight signal 
box to the lamp-post and set the pa- 
trolman free to patrol the neighboring 
streets. To call a policeman then be- 
came as easy as sending in an alarm of 
fire. The citizen merely ran to the near- 
est signal box and put in a call. The 
green light flashed out; the patrolman 
saw it and came to the citizen’s assist- 
ance. It also enabled the station house 
or Headquarters to call a particular 
policeman to the telephone whenever 














The Department’s study 


of street accidents led to the establishment of play strects 
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he was needed. For each signal box is 
a direct telephone connection with the 
station or Headquarters and an alarm 
telephoned to cither of these places can 
now be quickly relayed to the man cov- 
ering the nearest post. This system 
has been introduced in the more thickly 
populated sections of the city and has 
been found to work well. In the outly- 
ing sections of the Bronx and Queens, 
where a much larger territory must be 
covered by cach policeman, police 
booths with flashlight and telephone 
connections have been established at 
strategic points, and at each a patrol- 
man with a motorcycle is in constant 
attendance. These booths are connected 
also with the public telephone lines so 
that a resident may call up the booth 
nearest him and get police assistance 
with far less delay than was the rule 
under the old fixed-post method. The 
present system, in other words, is an 
amplification of the old one, and it has 
been found to operate more efficiently. 

Along with the fixed-post “cop” there 
disappeared another Tammany institu- 
tion—the plain-clothes man, one of the 
most convenient mediums of police graft 
ever devised. The old plain-clothes man 
was, as his name indicated, merely a 
policeman in citizen’s clothes. He was 
not a detective. Theoretically, he was 
partly an investigator of vice and partly 
a spy upon the uniformed men of the 
precinct. Actually, the plain-clothes man 
served as the “collector” for the pre- 
cinct captain. Every precinct com- 
mander had his squad of plain-clothes 
men whom he could employ largely as 
he wished. It was an ideal arrangement 
to enable captains to levy taxes upon 
keepers of saloons and other resorts in 
return for lax enforcement of the laws. 
Needless to say, Commissioner Woods 
lost no time in abolishing the plain- 
clothes man. There are a few plain- 
clothes men today, but’ they are at- 
tached to the inspector’s staff and are 
used largely to keep the inspector in- 
formed of vice conditions in his district. 
Police extortion and the “protection” 
which it was supposed to buy was 
pretty generally put out of business 
when the captain and his plain-clothes 
men parted company. 


A reorganization 





of the Detective 
Bureau was part of 
this same reform. 
In place of the old 
Central Office, with 
its staff operating 
from Headquarters 
and trying to cover 
the entire city. 
there were estab- 
lished Branch De- 
tective Bureaus, 
each with its own 
captain and work- 
ing force and each 
with a separate 
district to cover. 
There are four of 














these bureaus in 
Manhattan. The 
branch bureau is 
really a step to- 
ward the absolute 
separation of the 
police and detective forces and as such 
is admittedly a good thing. The aver- 
age New York detective is a policeman 
who has shown special aptitude for de- 
tective work. The difference is in degree 
rather than in kind. Yet the qualities 
that make a good policeman are not nec- 
essarily those that make a good detec- 
tive, and there are those who believe 
that eventually New York will develop 
a Scotland Yard of its own and not be 
obliged to draft its detectives from the 
ranks of the uniformed force. 

Until then there will always be the 
danger that a difficult detective job will 
suffer thru being entrusted to men who 
are not primarily detectives. The worst 
that has been said of the detectives who 
bungled the Cruger case is that they 
failed to show that degree of intelli- 
gence which a city like New York ought 
properly to expect of professional de- 
tectives. A young woman was murdered 
and her body hid in a cellar. No police 
force on earth could have prevented 
the murder; but it was their duty to 
find the body and capture the mur- 
derer. In both respects the police de- 
tectives failed. They searched the cellar 
but could find no hiding place. Detec- 
tives from at least two private agencies 

















These men are receiving instruction in effective methods of dealing with tough customers 


“The policeman is your big brother—not a bugaboo. Do your 
duty by the city and the policeman will do his duty by you. He’s 
put there on the corner to help you, not to chase you and scare 
you. Don't let them frighten you by saying ‘The cop will get 
you.’ Get that idea out of your head. If you’re in trouble, yowll 
alicays find him your best friend.” Just see how they listen! 


also searched the cellar and also failed 
to find the body. Men from the District 
Attorney’s office and a delegation of 
newspaper reporters took up the hunt 
and they, too, found nothing amiss in 
the cellar. And so, for four months, the 
crime went undiscovered. Truly a bad 
piece of detective work—but what of 
the others who had searched and failed! 
The handful of police detectives who 
are blamed for the failure have this 
consolation, that there were plenty of 
others in the same boat with them. 
But to conclude that this was a typ- 
ical case is to shut one’s eyes to the 
record. The police figures show that in 
the first six months of the present year 
853 women and girls were reported 
missing and that of this number all but 
fifty-four have already been located— 
an average of ninety-three per cent. 
When it is considered that months of 
the hardest kind of work were spent to 
prepare the police to meet a war situa- 
tion—with all that that implied in the 
way of possible disorder in a city like 
New York—it is surprizing that the 
remaking of the police force has ad- 
vanced at all beyond the initial stages. 
Yet time has been found to carry out 
reforms which even under normal con- 
ditions would have been considered nota- 
ble. A study of traffic problems and 
street accidents led to the establish- 
ment of play streets and the opening 
of backyard playgrounds for children 
in the more crowded sections. A Bureau 
of Missing Property has been opened 
and is operating the most successful 
method yet devised to trace stolen prop- 
erty—more particularly automobiles 
and stolen jewelry in the hands of 
pawnbrokers—and restore that prop- 
erty to its owners. A strong-arm squad 
has tackled the gangster and the gun- 
man and greatly curtailed their field 
of operations. Efforts have been made 
not only to suppress but to prevent 
crime. Policcmen have been sent into 
prisons and institutions of correction 
to talk to the inmates and urge them to 
“go straight” when they come out and 
to drive home the fact that in going 
straight they will find that the police- 
man is not [Continued on page 263 
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“THIS RED-HOT MINUTE” AT NIAGARA 


BY HERBERT REED 











HEN Colonel 
Miller wants 
anything done 
at Fort Niag- 
ara he. wants it done 
“this red-hot minute.” 
These training camp min- 
utes were as fresh from 
the furnace as far as 
he was concerned in the 
early, shivery days of 
the encampment as they 
are in these final stages 
when the thermometer 
mounts to something like 
96° or better in the shade 








Recently, in addition 
to the regular work, the 
rather stiff obstacle 
course of about two hun- 
dred yards has been add- 
ed, and this I should 
consider the peak of the 
day’s load, for it comes 
late in the afternoon, 
when the men are pretty 
tired. There is no par- 
ticular strain about the 
conferences, it seems to 
me, and in many cases 
they offer a chance to 
snatch a nap. There are 








and to unknown hights 
under the blazing sun on 
the range where is held 
the absorbingly interesting combat fir- 
ing which the Pennsylvanians have been 
crowding into the last ten days or so. 
The pace, far from letting down, has 
been pushed up a few pegs in the last 
days of training, save that the officers, 
considerate of their pupils, have been 
able to insert a few extra rests now and 
then into the day’s program. The men 
have suffered from the heat, beyond a 
doubt, but they are remarkably philo- 
sophical about it, and for that matter 
the mental training gives them little 
time to think of discomforts. The same 
old worry that troubled the Platts- 
burgers has been in the saddle here re- 
cently—the worry over the commis- 
sions, for recently there have been siza- 
ble squads dropt from 


The obstacle 


© International Film 
race in the afternoon is the peak of the day’s load 


mark of the true soldier, and this no 
doubt will continue to be a strain until 
it becomes a habit, which, of course, it 
will become in time. Just as at Platts- 
burg I have found the athletes here less 
troubled by worry and the strain of 
study than those who have not learned 
coérdination of mind and body. 

The main point is that the men are 
thinking, everlastingly thinking about 
their work. The body can be made to lie 
down, relaxed to the full, but appar- 
ently not the mind. So the term “in- 
tensive training” seems to be a happy 
one. The reaction at the close of the 
camp, when the furloughs, no matter 
how brief, are in order, ought to take 
the tenseness out of the men. 


occasional casualties over 
the obstacles, for unless 
a man has had some ex- 
perience in that work he is apt to be a 
little awkward, and to some extent un- 
able to take the best care of himself in 
tackling, with rifle and pack, a six foot 
fence about a foot thick. 

In any consideration of the work on 
the range considerable allowance must 
be made for the recoil of the rifle. If 
the rifle is properly held the shock will 
be well distributed over the frame, and 
should not prove excessively severe. 
There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion of the actual kick of the Spring- 
field rifle. Purely as a guess, I should 
say that a day’s field work with a large- 
bore shotgun would result in considera- 
bly more pounding than the work on 
the range with the Springfield. Of 
course, there is a mar- 








the training. 

Here I think lies the 
real strain. I have 
thought so from the 
start. Worry, coupled 
-with considerable digging 
in “book soldiery,” takes 
it out of the men. The 
actual physical effort is 
not to be compared with 
that put forth by a squad 
training for an eight- 
oared crew. It is to be 
remembered, too, that 
crew squads have exam- 
inations to worry over, 
and this has_ troubled 
oarsmen just as it trou- 
bles the student-officers 
of today. The actual 


spells.” 


Total 


HOT WEATHER HUSTLING AT FORT NIAGARA 


The following condensed table gives the day’s average physical work 
done while under actual command. The position of attention is included, 
together with roll call, as well as any other physical response to command. 
The averages are made up from several days of close observation, and 
with the aid of the stop watch, as accurately as possible under the con- 
ditions. In further explanation it should be said that the men were really 
occupied mentally at all times save in the course of very short “breathing 


Mins. 


Hrs. 


Reveille (roll call by squads)............eesee.+- 
I i nhs ee eee eea ane 
Company and battalion drill, bayonet drill, battalion 

battle drill, combat firing, trench digging, etc... 1 
Route step to lectures and conferences............ 
Marching to, standing at attention, and actual phy- 

sical movement under count at physical drill.... 
Marching to, charging over obstacles, and march- 

ing back to barracks * 
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(*Each company does not necessarily charge over the obstacles each 
day. The company observed, however, did so on all days while under 
observation, and this item is therefore included.) 


Added to the above time the following table of time on parade: 


gin for the penalization 
- of carelessness, such 
penalization generally 
being a puffed lip or 
badly banged up nose. 
Such cases, however, are 
infrequent. The  foot- 
pound energy of the 





ho Springfield bullet figures 
33 2/5 out to 3145, while the 
‘ foot-pound energy of the 
93/5 recoil comes to 12.1. This 
82 3/8 recoil, 14 pounds, is the 
shock to be taken up by 
25 1/5 the human shock ab- 
45 2/5 | sorber. 


With the active co- 
operation of Mr. Floyd 
A. Rowe, a representa- 
tive at Fort Niagara of 





: Hrs. Mins. Secs. 
physical effort is really EO DI, 6g oikctcsWeetidovaneateeses 9 7 the War Department’s 
not excessive and has in- Standing at parade rest........+..seeeseeeeseeees 5 31 3/5 Commission on Training 
EE 805550500600066s 20000050 s0K00000R0000%K 5 41/5 “ere 
creased not a great deal ae Camp Activities, the ac- 
since I held the stop vere nakannchshaetiaensanidarmueaianaiin 19 42 4/5 companying table was 
watch on it in the sec- Average daily time on parade * .............0e.05 7 10 worked out. The figures 
ond week of training at Average daily work (not including parade)....... 2 6 45 2/5 merely support my con- 


Plattsburg. It is a fairly 
full physical day, as 
days go, but it is an ex- 
ceedingly crowded men- 
tal day. In any study of 
the physical work it is 
hardly possible to regis- 
ter the: constant state of 
: alertness which is the 








Maximum day 
Minimum day 


(Difference simply the matter of parade or no parade.) 


Total average daily physical exertion under com- 
mand .. 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


45 55 2/5 


(*Each company parades on the average of twice weekly. Therefore, 
the average daily parade time is found by multiplying the parade time by 
two, and dividing by five and one-half days. The result is added as above.) 





tention made at an early 
stage of the training 
that there was no actual 
physical “strain,” but 
that there was a per- 


Hrs. Mins. Secs. ° 
a ee 3 23 «824/65 fectly natural and in the 
Mbihetaketaeabeienecbaathesebnes 2 17 59 3/5 main unavoidable mental 


stress. 
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Bain 

The War Industries Board is to be 
of even more importance than was 
supposed when its formation was 
first approved by President Wilson. 
It is directly under the control of 
the Council of National Defense but 
it will take over a large number of 
the responsibilities and duties vested 
in the subsidiary committees of the 
Council’s advisory commission. The 
seven members are to supervise the 
nation’s buying of food, munitions 
and supplies of every character for 
the army and navy. In the best in- 
terests of efficiency it has been ar- 
ranged to have food purchases made 
in consultation with Mr. Hoover 


Underwood & Underwood 
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The importance of the 
War Industries Board is 
likely to increase as time 
goes on. The centraliza- 
tion of administration is 
one of the necessities of 
the successful prosecution 
of war on a large scale 
and the creation of this 
board is another and very 
significant advance in 
that direction. It controls 
some of the most im- 
portant factors in the na- 
tion’s whole campaign 
and its members are men 
of high and proved capac- 
ity and wide experience 
in their particular fields. 
They are part of that 
movement toward the so- 
cialization of business 
which the war is causing 
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The chairman of the board is Frank 
A. Scott (center) who, before his ap- 


pointment, was chairman of the gen- 
eral munitions board. The other 
members are (left to right above) 
Robert S. Lovett of the Union Pa- 
cific, Hugh Frayne of the American 
Federation of Labor, Robert S. 
Brookings: Bernard M. Baruch (be- 
low to the left), Admiral Frank F. 
Fletcher (below to the right)—who 
represents the navy. The seventh 
member is the army’s representative, 
Lieutenant Colonel Palmer E. Pierce, 
Mr. Baruch, Mr. Brookings and Mr. 
Lovett are to have particular charge 
of the purchase of food supplies 
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We hear nearly every day how much the spirit of ’17 is like the spirit of ’76. It's like the spirit of ’61, too, as the pictures on these 
pages show. Two of them were taken this year; the others are fram two numbers of Harper’s Weekly published during the Civil War 
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Back in ’61 the censorship wasn’t quite so strict. The picture at the top of the page is labeled “Sizxty-ninth (Irish) Regiment 
ma ae) 
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Embarking in the ‘James Adger’ for the War.” The one below is just some American troops embarking on something for 
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Press Illustrating 


This is what Harper’s Weekly of 1862 calls “Woman’s Influence,” which starts a rather fascinating train of thought. Can a sock 
influence the course of battles? Could a dropt stitch have as far-reaching and fatal consequences as the missing horse-shoe nail? 
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Even a generation ago Sister Susie sewed shirts for soldiers as the box in the lower right hand corner proves. Apparently she also 
madc comfort bags. She seems slightly more pensive than her 1917 counterpart, but perhaps that is because her skirts are so long 








BUYING—WHAT, WHERE, WHEN, HOW 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


LL this talk about the high cost 
of living makes me smile. It 
is a bugaboo, like a _ ghost- 
story in the dark. Take it to 

the light and there isn’t much left.” 

Hearing these strange words, I lis- 
tened. Who could be denying so im- 
movable and implacable a fact as the 
doubled price of things? But the 
speaker was a famous man, who had 
set unequaled records in the business 
world, and possest the confidence of the 
public. Wherefore, I listened. 

“The high cost of living,” he went 
on, “is in reality the cost of high liv- 
ing, large wasting, low financing, and 
little thinking. The purchasing power 
of a dollar is what you can buy for 
the dollar. The market price of cer- 
tain commodities affects only indirectly 
the value of your dollar. I know a 
woman who can buy four good meals 
for a dollar. I know a man who is not 
satisfied unless he has paid more than 
a dollar for a single meal. Her cost of 
living, on this item, is about twenty 
per cent of his. He pays for his ignor- 
ance of the right methods of purchas- 
ing. 
“The daily expenses of the average 
individual can be reduced a third to a 
half by the proper system of buying. 
We proved this last year in our own 
family. We spent about $60 for every 
$100 paid out the year before—and 


we enjoyed life more last year. It is 
astonishing how many thousands of 
good business men fail to apply to their 
domestic and personal expenditures the 
same rational, scientific, penny-saving 
cost-plan that they are proud of in 
their business dealings. 

“Every American citizen should be 
taught what, when, where and how to 
buy everything he wears, eats, and 
uses. Here is the first step to the elimi- 
nation of extravagance and waste. A 
good shopper is a real patriot—haven’t 
we saved enough to buy a collection of 
Liberty Loan Bonds with the money 
we threw away last year? And our 
young folks are as proud of their new 
bank books as they used to be of their 
social extravagances. 

“We made the experiment partly as 
a home game, partly as a war duty. The 
physical, mental and moral results have 
been as great as the financial. It is 
harder for people with a good income 
to learn how to buy than it is for poor 
people. If we could save forty per cent 
a year, any family can. If I had time 
I would elect myself a national home 
missionary of marketing, and preach it 
as widely as Pinchot does conservation 
or Bryan temperance.” 

Here I stopped listening and started 
investigating. The suggestions offered 
below are combined from the experi- 
ence of the man just quoted, from the 


methods of buyers in large concerns, 
from the advice of economists, and from 
personal observation of examples of 
thrift. By adapting to your special con- 
ditions and requirements the general 
principles here outlined, you should 
save at least thirty cents out of every 
dollar in your expense account, while 
creating better standards of living. 
There are five main questions—Why, 
What, Where, When, How. 


WHY BUY AT ALL? 


Every science is based on rules, and 
every rule on a reason. The first rule 
in the science of finance is to have a 
reason. Always think before you buy. 
If you do, you will buy fewer things, 
and better things. At least forty per 
cent of the expenditures of the average 
person are made from habit, or im- 
pulse, or a superficial motive—no real 
thought is present. The way to make 
money go further is to mix thought 
with it. Crowds are brainless; buy with 
the crowd and be sorry. Note the fol- 
lowing examples of brainless buying-— 
remarks lately overheard in popular 
stores, where customers talked instead 
of thinking about their purchase. 

In a grocery. “You recommend this 
rare fruit, imported from the South? 
Let me try some—it will tempt our 
jaded appetites.” 

In a butcher shop. “We really can’t 








DIRECTIONS... 


Yearly amount 





. Article absolutely needed? 


. Qualifications standardized? 
.. Goods well advertised? 





. Cost less from mail-order house? 
2. Cost less 
3. Cost less 
4. Cost less 

. Cost less 
>. Bargain season considered? 

. Bargain day considered? 

.. Bargain hour considered? 


Copyright, 








2. Thinking precedes buying? ..... 
5. Motive entirely good? .......... 
. Article best for price? ......... 
5. Amount least required? ........ 
> Remnants all utilized? ......... 


ee) 
ee 


. Guaranteed by maker or seller? . 
. Certified by neutral authority? .. 


from chain store? ..... 
from cash store? ...... 


. Stocked up at bargain prices? .. 
. Article bought for cash? ....... 


ee ee 


1917, by Edward Earle Purinton. 


TO REDUCE EXPENSES 15 TO 40 PER CENT BY MODERN METHODS OF PURCHASING 


..First read Mr. Purinton’s article, “Efficient Buying.” Then take a standard element or staple product 
frequently bought, and apply to it the following analysis. Where answer to question is Yes, write plus mark (+) in 
space opposite. Where answer is No, write zero mark (0) in space. Where answer is uncertain, leave space blank. 
When chart is completed, go over all zero and blank spaces, beginning with item you consider most important, and 
figure how to make every answer a plus mark. Any article bought, whether food, clothing, business materials, household 
snpplies or personal incidentals, may thus be approximately standardized in a single operation. 


(Name of article bought) 
Average price $ 


2. Dealer your friend? 
3. Store thoroly modern? .......ccccccccscccsceces no 
. Personal shopping your habit? ................ ne 
ee ee 
36. Sneci i saving? 
. Specific object for saving? ...............e00. 


7. Family thrifty? 


Numerals of answers to be changed to plus: zero ANSWETS..-....-2.eeeccecccccccccccscctcccccceccecseccesececcecs 


Blank answers 


Suggestions for more economical and effective buying 


Yearly cost $ 
Twenty per cent saving (probably the least you should try for) would be $ 


. Bought on competitive basis? ................. Keser 
2. Weight or measure verified? .........ccccccccee neice 
, ee ere 

Oe EE ee 


3S. Methods of finances compared? # . ; sais ; ; ; : ; ; : + 
39. Read book on personal finances? 
. Moral effect of economy put first? 
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afford such high prices, but my husband will 
have the choicest cuts of meats, and you 
know men must be humored.” 

In a millinery store. “Oh, what a dar- 
ling of a hat! And you say the model is 
exclusive? Twenty-five dollars? That is 
more than I meant to pay, but—oh well, 
ene must keep up appearances, and the hat 
is so becoming!” 

In a haberdashery. “Guess I’ll take this 
$1.50 cravat. You’re soaking me a lot, but 
the tie sure is a swell-looker, and I’ve got 
to make a showing when we promenade the 
Avenue on Sunday.” 

In a drug store. “Give me a bettle of that 
stomach dope you advertise. Just read a 
testimonial from a feller I used to know. 
If the stuff cured him, guess it'll cure me.” 

The foregoing remarks indicate how 
many shoppers have no reason, or a bad 
reason, for buying. We mention a few bad 
reasons: Because a thing is new, or 
“cheap,” or fashionable, or exclusive; be- 
cause you have always bought this kind; 
because your acquaintances will note the 
costliness of the brand; because you buy a 
luxury without asking yourself whether it 
ig a luxury; because you have loose change 
in your purse, and a nickel or dime is too 
small to count; because you imagine you 
need something when you don’t; because 
your companions would vote you a “piker” 
if you don’t spend ; because the clerk would 
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CONCRETE ROADS 


Are Becoming as Widely Used as | 
Concrete Sidew : | 
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Sheridan Road, 
on which this 
stretch of concrete 
near Pleasant Prai- 
rie, Wis., is located, 
is the main road from 
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look down on you if he thought you couldn’t 
afford to be extravagant; because tho your 
home is already too full of things you 
will go on getting more in a vain expecta- 
tion that you will be happier; because you 
haven’t learned that real equivalents may 
be bought for less money and larger satis- 
faction ; because you haven’t found the best 
place to shop and you won't look around; 
because you consider a knowledge of mar- 
keting beneath you; because you are of a 
generous nature and economy comes hard 
to you; because you have no big aim in 
life that impels you to save money for its 
accomplishment. A financial loss is gener- 
ally the outcome of a moral lapse. And a 
wrong reason for buying what we buy raises 
prices automatically, that the moral bal- 
ance may be restored to us thru deprivation. 

Efficient buying does not mean solemn- 
ness, pettiness or penuriousness. A little 
money—perhaps one per cent of our in- 
come—should be spent “foolishly.” But we 
should be prodigal only when we start out 
to, not while making the ninety-nine per 
cent of our purchases that ought to be 
economical to the penny. Most of our un- 
wise marketing would be prevented by the 
simple habit of asking ourselves these ques- 
tions before making a purchase: Is it abso- 
lutely needed? Is it the best for the price? 
Will it all be used up? Would a cheaper 
equivalent serve as well? Could I put the 
price in a savings account, with nobody 
really worse off? Should I be glad to have 
my reason for buying published in the 
paper or announced from the pulpit? Would 
a financier make this purchase, as a good 
investment for a shrewd man? 


WHAT TO BUY 


A list of standard qualifications on every 
article bought should be in every house- 
hold. This should be consulted prior to pur- 
chase, and gradually made a part of the 
subconscious judgment of the individual 
most concerned. Take, for instance, a man’s 
collar. This should be four or five ply to 
guarantee wear; low enough for comfort 
yet high enough for appearance; factory- 
shrunk to retain exact size; made with 
ample tie-space to pervent destruction of 
cravat; measured by quarter sizes for a 
neat fit; rendered durable by patent- 
stitched buttonholes and in sets; cataloged 
as a permanent style for repeat orders. 
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Milwaukee to Chicago. 





meee Wm, O'Brien, County Sur- 
‘ Ne ey asin, : v veyor, Kenosha, Wis., had 
“~ . charge of the work, 


Concrete Roads are inevitable. Today when any one 
mentions sidewalks to you, at once you think of concrete. 
Concrete roads are becoming so general that soon you will 
first think of concrete when any one mentions improved roads. 
The hard, clean, rigid surface of concrete, unaffected by heat, 
frost or rain, is even more important for horse and motor 
traffic than it is for pedestrians. Greater loads must be sup- 
ported. Swifter traffic must be borne. Heavier wear and 
tear must be resisted. 


There is no known limit to the life of a concrete road. It 
not only lasts indefinitely under the hardest wear, but it lasts in 
perfect condition, 


Concrete Presents an Unbroken _— 


to traffic year after year. 


The road itself does not wear out; it 
wears down. 


But that process is very slow indeed—almost im- 











perceptible. In eight years, dur- 
CONCRETE ROADS: ing which seven million vehicles 
THEIR ADVANTAGES _ have passed over them, the con- 
crete roads in Wayne County, 
No Mud—No Dust Michigan, have worn less than a 
No Ruts—No Holes quarter of an inch in the most 
No Slipping traveled parts. 
No Skidding Communities are building permanent 
Easy Hauling highways, and of all permanent con- 
Smooth Riding struction, concrete is the least expensive. 
L Lif. Saf, Let us give you some interesting facts 
ong Life— Satety about the cost of construction and upkeep 
Always Ready for Use . eats roads—actual figures for various 
Low Maintenance eens 
Moderate Cost Write for Bulletin No. 136, and after 
reading it pass it on to your road authorities. 
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Drive a nail into your tire. Pull it 
out and with one revolution of your 
wheel the puncture will be 

permanently sealed. 


Your tires will always 
be at proper inflation— 
no half soft tires that crack 
or break down quickly. 


No matter how skeptical you can’t 
doubt after such a test, can you? 





Can make $150 and more a week. | 
developed by our national advertising. 
initial order in return for exclusive sellin 


We Want Able Men , 

as Local Distributors for Kor-Ker Puncture Cure 

We need the big man who can close the Icads 
Car owners preferred. 


e invite most thorough investigation 


do thi 


with Kor-KER 
PUNCTURE-CURE 


(America’s Standard Tire Treatment) 


You can test our claims very quickly. 
You'll know absolutely that you can 
start on a long ride free from punc- 
ture worry. 

Further Korker is a preservative of 
rubber and will give your tubes 
threefold life. We have analytical 
chemist’s reports to this effect and 
our own seven years’ tests besides. 
Inner tubes installed with Korker 
four years ago are still in use. 

There will be no slow leaks and scant 
chance of blowouts, 

If you want to assure yourself that 
Korker seals Punctures— 


Kor-Ker Puncture Test 





} _ Must finance small 
rights. We are advertising in 25 magazines. 








ALCEMO MFG. CO., 103 Bridge St, NEWARK, N. J. 











WHAT KITCHEN CONVENIENCES DO YOU LACK ? 


Tell us your problems—we may be able to help you miore than you suspect. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


A Supreme Court Justice Emphasizes 
the Need of Trust Company Trusteeship 


“BECAUSE the estate is so large, I deem it necessary to join with him 
in its management a responsible trust company. The practice seems 
to be now uniform among men of large properties to designate a trust 
company as one of their executors.” 


(A Supreme Court Justice made this statement when appointing a trust 
company to act jointly with an individual in the management of an estate.) 


The Bankers Trust Company is designated as executor 
and trustee under will by many “men of large properties,” 
as well as by many persons of only moderate wealth, who 
realize that under this Company’s efficient management, 
the best interests of their heirs will be scrupulously guarded. 
The highly specialized service of this Company costs no 
more than the service of an individual. Write for information. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $350,000,000 


Downtown Office 


16 Wall St. 


Astor Trust Office 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 


New York City 





Every article from a store should be, in 
like manner, subject to a brief catalog of 
standard specifications. Don’t burden your 
mind forever with such details; but look 
for a product that meets your reuirements, 
locate it, memorize it, ask for it by name. 

Remember that a nameless product is 
generally a worthless product. Buy goods 
that are nationally known, perpetually ad- 
vertised. Their quality is higher, their cost 
lower. 

A recent tabulation by experts indicates 
that the average price of automobiles has 
been reduced, in ten years, from about 
$2000 to about $600. How? By the in- 
creased output and sharpened competition 
of national advertising methods. The same 
principle operates in all manufacturing 
lines. The customer pays for the mediocrity 
of the manufacturer who will not advertise. 

Demand articles fully guaranteed. by the 
seller or the maker. The rule in all sales © 
should be: Satisfaction—or money refund- 
ed or goods exchanged. College degrees, 
lawyers’ pleas, and doctors’ prescriptions 
ought to be sold on this basis. A-man who 
will not guarantee what he sells is either 
a fool or a thief. Better buy elsewhere. 

Learn to ask for a scientific, neutral 


‘guarantee by an impartial, authoritative 


source. This applies chiefly to all foods, 
drinks, drugs, medicines, household and 
toilet preparations. There are poisons on 
the shelves of nearly every grocer, baker, 
butcher, confectioner and druggist. Noth- 
ing protects you but the statement of a 
national authority that your purchase will 
be clean, pure, wholesome. You should have 
a list of guaranteed products, for compari- 
son when shopping. (Names of authorities 
or lists of sanitary products given on re- 
quest. ) 

Avoid substitutes—and the store that 
harbors them. Patronize the merchant who, 
when he hasn’t what you want, promises 
to get it or tells you where you can get it. 
He is your friend. 

Weigh the ultimate uses of things, buy 
to conserve. Choose the cuts of meat that 
may be good for a second meal, the colors 
and fabrics of clothing that will respond 
to a cleaning-up and making-over process, 
the kind of furniture that will befit com- 
mon rooms when too shabby for the par- 
lor. Buy with a purpose to waste nothing, 
but utilize the article to the last. 


WHERE TO BUY 

Other factors being considered, the store 
nearest you is best. Patronize home deal- 
ers first. But do not be limited to them, nor 
prejudiced by them. Demand that your 
favorite store be modernized and standard- 
ized. Every customer has a personal duty 
and civie responsibility ; namely, to require 
of his dealer a combination system of hy- 
giene, sanitation, quality, courtesy, fair- 
ness, promptness, reliability and economy. 
Do you know the twenty or more points 
of merit that characterize a good store? 
Do you make sure, particularly, that all 
the dealers who sell you foods and food- 
materials are up to the standard? (Further 
information on request.) 

I have been astonished to find how lim- 
ited is the marketing range of the average 
person. It seems that half the people who 
shop for themselves or their families never 
even heard of some of the best sources of 
supply. Among these are: the national mail- 
order houses; department and specialty 
stores in large cities; five and ten cent 
stores; chains of stores under one manage- 
ment; coiperative concerns; parcel agents ; 
market lists and directories; trade publica- 
tions and organizations. Permit a few sug- 
gestions. 

Obtain catalogs of three or four large 
mail-order establishments, put in small trial 
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orders. note and compare results, find how 
much you can save by purchasing regularly 
lists of selected articles from' one or more 
of these concerns. 

Locate the leading five and ten cent 
store in your town, or a nearby city. Com- 
pare varieties, qualities and prices with 
goods in your neighborhood shops. Prepare 
a catalog of items you could purchase to 
advantage from the low-price store, and 
make a pilgrimage there to stock up as 
cften as required. . 

Find the nearest branch of a big store 
system having a dozen or more branches. 
Grocers, tailors, druggists, butchers, dairy- 
men, confectioners, others now have chains 
of stores in almost every city; they can 
sell cheaper because they buy in large lots; 
their goods are fresher on account of quick 
turn over. ‘ 

See if a cash store operates in your 
neighborhood. A‘ “basket” grocery should 
be first aid to economy. The average family 
pays about $40 a year for the doubtful 
privilege of having its groceries delivered. 
Take your basket once a week and go to 
market in a cash store minus costs of tele- 
phone, delivery wagons, high rent on a 
main street. The 25-cent tin of the beverage 
I drank this morning cost 18 cents, from a 
eash grocery. 

Make a study of the local reasons for 
high prices; favor the dealer who is not 
forced to rob you by his own stupidity. 


WHEN TO BUY 


The expert buyer consults both the cal- 
endar and the clock before spending money. 
Real bargains usually rest on the time fac- 
tor. The time of day, time of week, time 
of season, time of year should all be con- 
sidered. I judge that seventy per cent of 
one’s business appliances, wearing apparel, 
household utensils and equipment are 
cheaper when bought with regard to time 
values. 

Housefurnishing and department stores 
and shops for men’s and women’s wear hold 
regular bargain sales at least twice a ‘year 
when goods a trifle out of fashion or a bit 
shelfworn may be had with 10 to 40 per 
cent of the price knocked off. Learn when 
these sales are held, take an inventory of 
your personal needs and stock up for the 
year on all articles thus reduced. 

Buy everything in season, and at the 
close rather than the opening of the sea- 
son. Foods, particularly, are most health- 
ful as well as most economical when most 
plentiful. Green bananas cost 30 cents— 
ripe ones 15 to 20 cents. The ripe ones 
have their skins a little blackened, so their 
prettiness is gone; but they taste better 
and are better. Squabs cost more than hens, 
but are worth less. Strawberries at 50 
cents in January do not begin to equal 
strawberries at 15 cents in June. Baker’s 
bread a day old is more digestible—and the 
price is down. All foods are cheaper at the 
flush of the season; every family should 
own a marketing chart, for the household 
and for individual members, to show pre- 
cisely when the true buying season occurs 
for each article bought. 

Make it a rule to shop in the early morn- 
ing when possible. Clerks are fresher then, 
stocks larger, mistakes fewer; and you 
have time to select goods and be served 
properly. 

HOW TO BUY 


Pay cash. Credit costs too much for any 
but the rich—and they don’t need it. When 
you buy on the instalment plan, you raise 
the price 10 to 20 per cent. You may not 
know it, but the merchant does; he has to 
meet the extra costs of bookkeeping, col- 
lections, investigations, bad accounts; he 
must increase prices to come out even. You 
pay the difference. Whenever you say 
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‘* A luminous story.”’ ‘‘ Absorbingly interesting.”’ 


CHRISTINE 


By 
Alice Cholmondeley 


The second edition is now ready. 
‘The third edition will be ready next week. 


“Alice Cholmondeley deserves our congratulations 
and hearty thanks. She has written a book which is 
absorbingly interesting, with much in it of beauty and 
even more of truth.” —N.Y. Times. 


CHRISTINE 


“A book which is true in essentials—so real that one 
is tempted to doubt whether it is fiction at all—doubly 
welcome and doubly important. . . . It would be difficult 
indeed to find a book in which the state of mind of the 
German people is pictured so clearly, with so much under- 
standing and convincing detail. . . . Intelligent, gener- 
ous, sweet-natured, broadminded, quick to see and to 
appreciate all that is beautiful either in nature or in art, 
rejoicing humbly over her own great gift, endowed with 
a keen sense of humor, Christine’s is a thoroughly whole- 
some and lovable character. But charming as Christine’s 
personality and her literary style both are, the main value 
of the book lies in its admirable and lucid analysis of the 
German mind.” —N.Y. Times. 


CHRISTINE 


“is absolutely different from preceding books of the war. 
Its very freedom and girlishness of expression, its. very 
simplicity and openheartedness, prove the truth of its 
pictures.” —N. Y. World. 


CHRISTINE 


“A luminous story of a sensitive and generous nature, 

the spontaneous expression of one spirited, affectionate, 

ardently ambitious, and blessed with a sense of humor.” 
—Boston Herald. 


At all bookstores, $1.25 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers, New York 
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TOLEDO 


THE WORLD'S 
BEST PEN 
AND PENCIL 


SHEAFFERS 


3 2 a oe 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
AND 


SHARPPOINT PENCIL 


STUDENT'S Ss NG 
SPECIAI TERLI! 
$2.75 SILVER 
With Clip $2.50 


In every respect that makes for 
writing convenience and efficien- 
cy, you will find this pen the 
best you have ever used The 
SHEAFFER does not blot nor leak. 
It can be depended upon to give 
satisfactory service at all times 
With your favorite steel pen du 
plicated in a SHEAFFER, you will 
enjoy the utmost in smooth, un 
hampered penmanship. See our 


ARMY & NAVY SPECIAL 


$2.50 to *50 


SHARPPOINT PENCILS The 
handiest, simplest and most prac 
tical lead pencil ever made! Will 
last a lifetime: is always ready for 
use and ALWAYS SHARP. Its 
simple construction makes leads 
and rubber eraser immediately 
accessible Magazine holds 22 
inches of extra leads Get a 
SHARPPOINT today and do away 


with pencil troubles for all time 
SILVER-FILLED, STERLING, 
GOLD-FILLED SOLID GOLD 
$1 to $50 (with pocket clip) 


Sold by Good Dealers 
Everywhere 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN (O 


Fort Madison, lowa 
SERVICER STATIONS 
YEW YORK On 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Charge it,” you run the risk of losing both 
money and morals. 

Buy on a competitive basis. Try out a 
number of stores on the same article, as to 
quantity, quality and price. A dealer who 
specializes in certain grades or brands of 
goods can usually sell these on less margin. 

Weigh or measure all purchases of staple 
merchandise from a given store, until you 
have thoroly proved the accuracy and hon- 
esty of the dealer. Apply to your federal 
bureau of weights and measures for meth- 
ods of determining reliable scales and re- 
ceptacles in local shops; then make certain 
that your dealer employs these. 

Know what you spend. Procure a modern 
personal or family account book, and keep 
a set of business records of income and out- 
go. Financial experts agree that this is the 
first move in detecting and eliminating 
waste. 

Follow the apportionment plan. Don’t 
touch your weekly or monthly salary or 
allowance before you divide it up and par- 
cel it out among your various groups of 
expenditure. Almost everybody makes the 
fundamental mistake of robbing a necessity 
to gratify a luxury. Put your income 
on a strict budget basis, keep your various 
accounts distinct, and you -will find the 
expense problem greatly simplified. There 
is no more excuse for mixing up your food 
money and your clothes money than there 
would be for throwing the rent appropria- 
tion and the advertising appropriation of 
a business altogether in a hat, then paying 
a bill by letting the office boy shut his eyes 
and grab a fistful of money out of the hat. 

Get your budget system approved by an 
expert. There are now available certain 
books, home study courses, and personal 
consultations by efficiency engineers, look- 
ing to the scientific and satisfactory con- 
duct of personal and family expense ac- 
counts. Two or three modern books on the 
use of money should be in every home 
library. A person is not educated until he 
knows how to spend money wisely. 

Put special thought on the science of 
equivalents. Why purchase meat every day 
when you can derive as much energy from 
six cents’ worth of cheese or three cents’ 
worth of peanuts as from fifteen cents’ 
worth of the “best” cut of beef? Certain 
varieties of canned fish may be had for 
twelve cents a pound; have you ever tried 
bowfin, or sablefish, or atkafish, or gray- 
fish? All are cheap and good. 

Be friends with your dealer. Many little 
ways occur in which the dealer who likes 
and respects you can reduce the strain on 
your pocketbook (altho we do not con- 
sider this a good reason for being friends 
with anybody). Lately our grocer tele- 
phoned us that certain canned goods would 
shortly be twenty per cent higher, but he 
bad a few cans left in stock and would 
sell them at the old price. Again, he fre- 
quently warns us not to buy goods from 
him that are shopworn, or otherwise below 
the grade we expect from him. Study the 
ert of being a good customer; when you 
master it, you will find almost every dealer 
a good dealer. 

Profit by the Government bulletins and 
other federal aids to efficient buying, util- 
izing and conserving of home products. 
Many of these publications are free, some 
are sold at cost. Every citizen may learn 
economy from the Government; and should 
do so, now that economy has been raised 
by the war to the pinnacle of patriotism. 

Keep the moral aspect of thrift upper- 
most. Better buying leads to better living. 
The real object in adding to your savings 
is to add to your self-respect. Lowered 
costs mean lifted characters. And the final 
way to make your dreams come true is to 


|make your dollars do as you bid them. 





Is Your Life’s Blood 
Trickling Away ? 


When you see red blood escaping you know that your vitality 
is escaping with it, and you promptly stop the flow. 
Millions of people live 
on, indifferent to the 
» loss of vital power even 
more serious than the 
loss of blood—the LOSS 

of NERVE FORCE, 


t The nervous system is 
rm; the CENTRAL POWER 

of the human body, and 

when the nerves become 
deranged and depleted, every 
organ, every muscle, and 
every cell of the body be- 
comes sluggish, weak and de- 
pressed, causing “that tired 
teeling,” super-sensitiveness, 
nervous indigestion and 
scores of other troubles. 


Wonderful Book 


on the 


NERVES 


» Paul von Boeckmann, 
the noted nerve 
culturist, has 
written a re- 
markable book 


















which teaches 
you how tosave 
your nerve force and 
care for your nervous 
system. It explains 





What Readers Say 
Send us 100 copies to give 
to our employees. It is the 
only real efficiency 


I gained 12 pounds since 
reading your book, and I 
feel so energetic. 

My nervous headaches dis- 
appeared as if by magic. 
I never knew I had nerves. 
SLEEP is now my middle 
name, thanks to the ad- 
vice given in your book. 
It is wonderful. 

Your book did more for 
me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting. 
Stopping the leak of nerve 
force has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half 
dizzy all the time. 

My Solar Plexus has been 
driving me mad until your 
book taught me how to 
calm it. My stomach feels 


how to soothe, nourish 
and calm the nerves. 
It is his MASTER 
WORK as a health 
treatise, and is the re- 
sult of over 20 years’ 
experience with nerv- 
ous people, whom he 
understands from the 
ground up. 


Price of book is 


25 cents 


(coin or stamps) 
Address 
Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. 


Santee raNiBoemip yop 





so easy and relieved now. 








2021 Tower Building 
110 W. 40th St., NewYork, N.Y. 











CARBUWWA 
a 


Cleaning 





The white felt hat 
that is so becoming, 
keep it white. Rub 
it lightly each day 


CN 


with Carbona. 
It cannot explode. 
15c 25c 50c $1, At all druggists. 


PER Si on ASR SA AR RENE SN ER ARI 
Shoes made with “F. B. & C.” white, bronze and fancy 
Carbona Cleaning Fluid. 


colored kids are cleaned with 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 
are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 

booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC, 





106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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-FUSION’S FINEST MAKE 


GOOD 


(Continued from page 253) 

their enemy but their best friend. Police 
lecturers have gone into the schools and 
talked to the children and into the settle- 
ment and talked to the mothers, preaching 
a gospel unknown in the past—that the 
bluecoat on the corner is not a thing to be 
dreaded but a servant and guardian of the 
community that put him there. Whatever 
“hounding” was done by the police in the 
past, it is no longer true that the ex-con- 
vict is forced to return to a life of crime 
by reason of the police attitude toward him. 
He is promised a fair chance and a help- 
ing hand so long as he keeps his part of 
the bargain and goes straight. How well 
this promise has been fulfilled will be real- 
ized when it is said that under the Woods 
administration more than 800 ex-convicts 
have been aided, thru the Police Depart- 
ment, to find employment and start life 
afresh. 

How the New York police prepared for 
war—when it was evident that war was 
coming—-and how, even before that, they 
prepared to meet all emergencies likely to 
occur under a state of strained neutrality ; 
how every possible trouble spot and stra- 
tegic point in the city was inventoried ; how, 
thru the training camp at Fort Wadsworth 
in the summer of 1916, upward of 3000 
policemen were taught what to do in case 
the city were suddenly called upon to feed 
and shelter and care for a large number 
of refugees or other homeless persons; how 
inventories were taken of every available 
site for a refugees’ camp, of hospitals and 
homes where refugees might be taken, of 
doctors, nurses, automobiles, ambulances, 


trucks and countless other necessities in | 
time of trouble; how all these were listed | 


as auxiliary police facilities; how the food 
situation was studied and plans worked out 
for the provisioning of a refugee host; and 
how plans were prepared for the move- 
ment of large bodies of men quickly from 
one part of the city to another—all this is 
a familiar story to those who know their 
New York. Probably never before has such 
a thorogoing mobilization of the police re- 
sources of a great city been undertaken. 
Every conceivable situation was thought 
out and provided for. 

These preliminaries, complete tho they 
were, would have been of little practical 
value had not Commissioner Woods estab- 
lished a Home Defense League to serve as 
a reserve police force. The League, which 
was the model for thousands of similar 
organizations in other cities, now numbers 
26,000 men, of whom 16.000 have been 
equipt with uniforms. Each police precinct 
kas its quota of Home Defense men who 
have been drilled under police and army 
officers and fitted for the task of patrolling 
the streets, handling crowds, regulating 
traffic and other more or less routine police 
work which would necessarily be neglected 
if the regular force were called upon to 
mobilize for emergency duty. Already the 
League has rendered good service by way 
of supplementing the regular police in con- 
nection with parades, mass meetings, and 
extraordinary duties such as the house-to- 
house checking up of the Federal draft 
registration. 

But it will not be by the work of the 
Home Defense League nor the Detective 
Bureau nor any other single branch of the 
Department that the administration of 
Arthur Woods will be remembered, but 
rather by the sum total of the work of all 
branches of the force. And that constitutes 
2 police record of which New York has 
good reason to be proud. 

New York City 
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The Secret of 





Prolonging Life 


Important Discovery: How to rejuvenate your body and 
mind, increase your brain power and rebuild and repair your 
nerve and vital forces. 


OME folks are accustomed to be- 
S ing ill. They think it’s natural 
to have aches, pains and physical 
ailments. And it’s hard for them to 
believe that they can get absolute re- 
lief, without medicine, merely by tak- 
ing the right sort of food and drink. 
As Professor R. von Walden, a scien- 
tist of national repute, says: 

“Most of our physical ills come out 
of the kitchen. People eat sickness. 
For diseases are caused by the various 
waste products retained in the body, 
and can only be cured by proper com- 
binations and quantities of foods, 
which dissolve and expel these impur- 
ities. Correct and adjust the diet and 
all disorders, with strikingly few ex- 
ceptions, will speedily leave and 
health improve. Give 
to the run-down brain 
worker more of the 
brain-feeding and 
nerve-repairing vital 
foods—fiesh, fish and 
fowl—and he will again 
be fit for brain work; 
and to the _ physical 
worker more cereal or 
muscle foods, and in 
each case the efficiency 
will be increased.” 

All of which is more 
plausible than it 
sounds. 

Large consumers of 
vital foods rule the 
earth, whether among 
men or beasts. They 
are more active, pro- 
gressive, and always 
more enterprising, than 
those living chiefly on 
a vegetarian diet, 
starches, cereals, etc., 
which produces stagna- 
tion, as in India and 
China. 





Moses lived to be 120 years old, 
“and his eye was not dim, nor his $500 and over have been 


fresh green vegetables, tomatoes, 
lemon juice, and a small amount of 
fruit in correct proportions and combi- 
nations, according to the New Vital 
Diet System. Your brain power will 
soon be restored to full vigor. 

By taking correct quantities of di- 
gestible vital foods, lean meats, etc., 
you can increase your brain power for 
any special stress of brain work. 

Drugs may relieve temporarily. But to get 

permanent relief, you must remove the cause— 
wrong f and combinations—which ferment, 
cause gases, poison and kill, or produce gastritis, 
appendicitis, paralysis, etc. 
_ It is well known that an excess of fatty and 
starchy foods will make you sluggish and bilious. 
Such diet will give you dull, splitting headaches, 
and cause lack of memory, inability to concen- 
trate, drowsiness and inertia. Change to a di- 
gestible vital diet. Note your improvement. 

Catarrh, Hay Fever and _ bronchial-asthma 
sufferers have been relieved by 
abstaining from foods that 
form mucus or phlegm, and 
cause expectoration, which are 
cream, butter, cheese, fats, oils, 
yolk of eggs, salt, etc. 

Here are a few curative 
principles of the Vital Diet 
System: Suitable meats gen- 
erate vitality and nourish 
your brain and nerves. Starchy 
foods feed your muscles, fur- 
nish staying power and in- 
crease your weight. Tomatoes 
and lemons are solvents of re- 
tained impurities, foreign ele- 
ments and waste matter—the 
cause of disease. Green vege- 
tables purify your blood, dis- 
lodge and carry off your waste 
products, provided all other 
foods are properly selected and 
combined. 

Many statements on file 
from business men testify that 
they have been permanently 
relieved through The von Wal- 
den Rejuvenating Vital Diet 
System of serious ailments 
which had forced them to re- 
tire from business and that, 
without using drugs and medi- 
cines, they were again made 
fit to return to work. 

The identical instructions, 
which restored these sufferers, 
and for which cash fees of 


Meat eaters are long- 
er lived, the animal gel- 
atine in meats keeping 


natural force abated.” He and his 
people were meat eaters, and 
therefore longer lived than the 
present generation. The laws of 


paid to Prof. von Walden in 
his private practice, are con- 
tained in The von Walden 
Course of Scientific Brain and 





the body elastic and 
youthful. 

Old age can be directly traced to an 
excess of starchy foods, which hard- 
en the body and stiffen the joints, as 
they stiffen collars and cuffs, because 
of the hardening limes they contain; 
these limes encrust and block up the 
arteries, like water pipes, causing Ar- 
terio-sclerosis. 

People who live principally on white 
bread, pastry, butter, tea or coffee, 
have neither brains nor. energy. 
These stupefying foods lack in brain- 
building material. They cause brain 
starvation, while vital foods produce 
brain power, vitality and longevity. 

If you are subject to brain fag and 
nervous exhaustion, you can easily 
prove there are certain foods that nour- 
ish your brain and nervous system. 
For a week use very little or no starchy 
foods. Take a preponderance of vital 
foods, fresh lean meats, game, poultry, 
fish, oysters, curdled custard, with 


Moses for the pre 
are still in use today, of 25 


ration of meat Body Building, which consists 


lessons in manuscript 


form, 

Without the slightest expense to you, you may 
have The von Walden Course of Scientific Brain 
and Body Building—the whole twenty-five les- 
sons—to study for one week. They will gladly 
be sent on approval, transportation prepaid. 
Simply write and say you wish to try the in- 
structions, using attached coupon, and that if 
not completely satisfied you will either return 
them within one week after you receive the 
lessons or send $10 for them. 

The Secret of Prolonging Life will be dis- 
closed to all earnest students of these lessons, 
and not only will their reward be permanent 
good health and a prepossessing personal ap- 
pearance, but also mental efficiency. 








CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
Prof. R. von Walden, 
Care von Walden Institute, 
30 Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, 0. 
You may send me, prepaid, your 25 Lesson 
Course in the Science of Brain and Body Build- 
ing, for free examination. I will either remail 
same to you within one week after receipt, or 
send you $10.00. 


HAERS ccccctcceseessecece sence 


Address 
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Elmira College 
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SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: We assist in 


terial for special articles, 
scholarly service. 
Avenue, New 


Preparing ma- 


papers, speeches, debates. 


on tan 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 
kk, 


Fifth 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 








JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, ss0 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLA 
a "NURSES! RESIDENC CEs 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 


ND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 

is registered by the University of the State of New 
ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 

thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 

a broad, general training. 

The Nurses’ Resi 

tal, is homelike and ideally located. 

Requirements: At least one year of high school 

or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 

Remunreration—$10.00, $12. a and $15.00 per 


month; the increase made yearly. 


d from the hospi- 

















The Sciences 


T is interesting to consider the change in 

the intellectual life of our country that 
is likely to come within another half cen- 
tury simply by the growing attention to 
science in our schools. At present we are in 
a transition stage. The fathers and mothers 
of the young men and women of the pres- 
ent had practically nothing in the way of 
scientific training. Today, while the place 
of science in the school curriculum is still 
unsatisfactory, nevertheless, youngsters of 
twelve and fourteen years are being taught 
to think in terms of cause and effect, to 
cultivate the open mind and intellectual in- 
dependence and hardihood. It is not too 
much to assume that the liberalizing effect 
of this training will produce a flowering 
of intellectual life during the latter half of 
the twentieth century that would surprize 
even those who have seen the marvelous. 
changes that have taken place in our ideas 
and institutions during the past twenty- 
five years. 

Among the new science textbooks is an 
excellent First Course in General Science, 
by Barber, Fuller, Pricer and Adams. The- 
authors are in line with the latest trend in 
the teaching of this sybject and are on 
solid ground when they contend that “the 
primary function of first year general 
science is to give a rational, scientific un- 
derstanding of the pupil’s environment to. 
the end that he may to some extent cor- 
rectly interpret it. It must be justified by 
its intrinsic value as a training for life’s. 
work.”) In their choice of subject matter 
the authors have consistently followed their 
theory, and the result is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the subject. It 
should give pause to the science teacher 
who has been following the usual line. 

Lyman C. Newell, professor of chemis- 
try, Boston University, is the author of an 
excellent new Laboratory Manual of In-- 
organic Chemistry for Colleges. The experi- 
ments chosen have been selected from a 
large number performed in the author’s 
classes during the last fifteen years. A 
thoroly revised edition of the author’s well 
known text on Inorganic Chemistry for 
Colleges is also off the press. The portions 
dealing with the theory of chemistry have 
to a great extent been rewritten and many 
new problems and exercizes have been 
added. The Laws of Physical Science, by 
Edwin F. Northrup, is a full list of the 
general propositions of science, “prepared 
to fill an obvious gap in the literature of 
physical science.” It includes an alpha- 
betically arranged bibliography of all books 
and journals referred to and should prove 
a very useful reference book to science 
students. Physics with Applications, by 
Carhart and Chute, is an excellent text for: 
a first year course in physics, very at- 
tractively illustrated. A special feature is 
the emphasis given to the practical aspects 
of physics and to many picturesque phases 
of the subject. Professor Venable, of the 
University of North Carolina, is the author 
of A Brief Account of Radio-activity, in 
which students of chemistry will find a 
fuller statement of the marvelous facts and 
deductions from their study than is given 
in the present textbooks. A revised edition 
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1383 Maryland College 1917 
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COURSES 





ADVANTAGES 
College Preparatory 63 Years’ History 
Ccliege Stronz Faculty 
B.A. Girls from 32 ¢ tates 
B.L. 0 miles from Baltimore 
Domestic Science 500-foot elevation 
. 8. Near Washington 
Teacher’s Certiicate Fireproof Buildings 
Music Swimming Pool 
B. Mus. Private Baths 
Teacher's Certificate fet Bowls 
Expression Non-Sectarian 
Ideal size 


Teacher's Certiicate Personal care 
Address Box A, Lutherville, Md. 














Blake Country School 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


An ideal school for a boy who wishes to be 
rapidly prepared for college. The mild climate 
makes possible horseback riding and other out- 
door sports throughout the winter. Special atten- 


tign given to hoys in delicate health. Located in 


pines near three mile lake. 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL 
The West's Leading School for Girls 


Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class 
In addition, Denver’s Climate, Address for Information. 
Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, Principal, 1405 Marion 8t., Denver 








The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 
























HOTEL WEBSTER 


Forty-fifth Street by Fifth A 
40 West 45th Street. NEW YORK 


| One of New York’s most beautiful 
hotels. Much favored by womea 
traveling without escort, Within 
four minutes walk of forty theatres, 
Center of shopping district. 
Send for booklet. 
, Rooms, private bath . + $2.50 
and upwards 
Sitting ae bath $5.00 


- and upwards a 
W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beantifal”’ 


TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire stock of latest models ic offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 


Dy now and save as much as $75. 
stores in leading cities. 


Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N.Y 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
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PRICES 
















of E. H. S. Bailey’s Sanitary and Applied 
Chemistry is off the press. It is not only 
an excellent textbook, but is written in 
such a clear style that it should prove val- 
uable to housewives wishing a work of gen- 
eral information and reference on their 
everyday problems. The Magic of Science, 
by A. Frederick Collins, is a book of scien- 
tifie amusements which can be performed 
with simple apparatus. We are sorry for 
the boy who cannot own.a copy of this 
fascinating book. 

Elementary Agriculture, by James S. 
Grim, is a first rate textbook for children 
in country schools. It aims to make farm 
life attractive by pointing out the social 
and economic values and possibilities of 
country life. The illustrations are very at- 
tractive. Productive Agriculture outlines a 
stiff course in farming as carried on in the 
Middle West. As far as possible in the 
grammar grades, its training in grain and 
stock raising is thoro and complete. The 
book would fit admirably with the “Rural 
Arithmetic” reviewed under Mathematics. 

There is a wealth of good textbooks on 
physiology and hygiene. One of the newest 
is by C. E. A. Winslow, professor of public 
health of the Yale Medical School. This 
book, called Healthy Living, is adapted for 
use in the intermediate grades. Grade 
teachers will also welcome the two com- 
panion textbooks, Clothing and Health for 
grades six and seven and Food and Health 
for grade eight, which furnish simple 
training in domestic science and hygiene. 
The former gives a history of cotton, flax, 
and wool, a study in the different kinds 
of cloth, and simple patterns and stitches. 
The latter, dealing with cooking utensils, 
simple recipes, and food values, is a prac- 
tical book for a small school. 

Practical Biology, by Smallwood, Rev- 
eley and Bailey, is an unusually simple 
treatment of the subject and will be of 
especial interest to teachers in New York 
State for the reason that it exactly covers 
the work indicated in the Regents’ Sylla- 
bus. It contains both the descriptive text 
and laboratory directions. Direct Method of 
Physical Development, by Claus Seltz, con- 
tains practical suggestions on hygiene by 
a layman who writes rather vaguely about 
a mysterious life force which one can learn 
to control by adopting his system of exer- 
cizes. His ideas of hygiene. however, are 
good and his exercizes are to be performed 
without apparatus. 

First Course in General Science, by Barber, 

Fuller, Pricer and Adams. Henry Holt & Co. 

$1.25. Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges, Labo- 

ratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry for 

Colleges, by L. C. Newell. D. C. Heath & Co. 

$2, 64 cents. Laws of Physical Science, by E. 

F. Northrup. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 

adelphia. $2. Physics with Applications, by 

Carhart and Chute. Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 

$1.25. Brief Account of Radio-activity, by F. 

P. Venable. D. C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. Sani- 

tary and Applied Chemistry, by E. H. S&S. 

Bailey. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. The 

Magic of Science, by A. F. Collins. I’. H. Revell 

& Co. $1.25. Elementary Agriculture, by J. S. 

Grim. Allyn & Bacon, Boston. $1.25. Produc- 

tive Agriculture, by J. H. Gehrs. The Mac- 

millan Company. $1. Healthy Living, by C. E. 

A. Winslow. C. E. Merrill Company. 75 cents. 

Clothing and Health, Food and Health, by 

Kinne and Cooley. The Macmillan Company. 

65 cents and $1.10. Practical Biology, by Small- 

wood, Reveley and Bailey. Allyn & Bacon, 

Boston. $1.25. Direct Method of Physical Devel- 

opment, by Claus Seltz. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1. 








Histories for the School 


OW that the Great War has made us 

all students of history it is impossible 
to draw a sharp distinction between history 
for the general reader and history for the 
student in school or college. Many books, 
especially those which carry their story 
down to the present time, might be placed 
in either class. Such a special study as 
Ieon Dominian’s Frontiers of Language 














Are You Ready 
to Direct Others? 


We are just entering 
upon the titanic task of 
turning this nation into 
a vast fighting unit. 
With proper organiza- 
tion and codrdination 
the individual strokes 
of our millions of me- 
chanics, farmers, and 
other producers—just as 
well as of our soldiers—can 
be concentrated in trip-ham- 
mer blows on the common 
enemy. Without proper or- 
ganization the most strenuous 
of individual efforts will have 
no appreciable result. 


The Nation-wide Call 
For Trained Leaders 


Throughout America business 
transformation—readjust- 
ment, reorganization, expan- 
sion—is the order of the day. 
This unparalleled commercial 
and industrial activity, to 
meet the imperative necessity 
for increased output, demands 
more and better Executives. 
Men who can direct others and get 
things done are needed as never be- 
fore. Trained executive ability is at 
a premium. It is the day of opportu- 
nity for the man who knows the fun- 
damental principles of organization, 


management, and finance that under- 
lie modern business. 


Get In Line Now 
For Leadership 


The Pace Standardized Courses in 
Accountancy and Business Adminis- 
tration are available to you at home 
by mail. These well-known courses 
have been officially adopted by many 
of the largest corporations of America 
to meet their need for competent men. 
The history of business discloses no 
such real opportunity for young men 
as the present. It is all a question ot 
What are you prepared to do? 


Take stock of your present ability in 
business, ‘‘ Your Market Value,”’ an 
unusual 36-page booklet, will aid you 
in determining the line for which you are 
best adapted—we will mail a copy free to 
all who request it. No need to delay. If 
you are called for military duty, the 


Pace Organization will gladly sus- ay 
pend your instruction and tuition 4°. 
Payments. Ask for details of F a 
month’s trial instruction. wo 
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When Days 
Start Wrong 


Try starting them with bran 
food—Nature’s laxative. 
Not clear bran, but Petti- 


john’s—a luxury dish. Try 
it once a day for a week. 
how you like it, how you like 


the results. en you 
pone why doctors say, “Eat 


"Petti johns 


A breakfast dainty whose aaneny 
flakes hide 25% unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75% fine 
on flour with 25% bran flakes. 


Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. ome 
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Each Memo Separate 


—tear out when attended to 


ROBINSON REMINDER 


bh memo a perforated coupon, which, when attended to, is 
a out. Live notes only. searching thru obsolete notes. 
Everything ready for instant veferenee andy pocket in cover. 
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FACT . Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
ce literary, historical ard scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


The New Thing in War 





The rule of the modern censor, and the | 


unwritten happenings are among Wil- 
liam G. Shepherd’s “Confessions of a 
War Correspondent.’’ A new kind 
of a visit to the war zone is provided 
in the humor and thrill of this book. 
Get it today at your booksellers, or it 
will be sent postpaid for $1.10 by. 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., Dept. I., N. Y. City 





and Nationality in Europe, would, ten years 
ago, have found a very narrow circle of 
readers in spite of its illuminating maps 
and attractive illustrations. Today no one 
can understand his daily paper without 
some knowledge of the problems discust 
in this work. The author, as a graduate of 
Robert College, Constantinople, is decidedly 
at his best in treating of the racial situa- 
tion in Turkey. A book which might have 
been valuable to the student if the passing 
emotions and prejudices of the war had 
not so strongly colored it is Prof. Ramsay 
Muir’s Expansion of Europe, which tells 


the story of colonial rivalry from the dis- | 


covery of America to the present. There is 
great need for textbooks that have a world- 
wide outlook, and it is a satisfactory sign 
of the times that an unpretentious history 
for high school pupils, Essentials in Modern 
European History, by D. C. Knowlton and 
Samuel B. Howe, devotes an excellent 
chapter to “The Expansion of Europe in 
Asia and Africa.” One of the best recent 
school histories is Prof. Charles D. Hazen’s 
Modern European History, based largely on 
“Europe Since 1815,” by the same author, 
but brought up to date and related to the 
issues of the Great War. 

Prof. Hutton Webster’s Early European 
History, which begins with prehistoric 
man, covers the rise of European civiliza- 
tion down to the period of the Protestant 
Reformation with which most histories of 
modern Europe begin, and it may, there- 
fore, be used conveniently in conjunction 
with any standard modern history. 

Among the recent school histories of the 
United States are A History of the United 
States, by Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin 
and Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne, in two 
volumes, and Prof. Emerson D. Fite’s His- 
tory of the United States. Both works are 
ably written and interestingly illustrated 
with many maps and pictures and, altho 
elementary in character, discuss current 
economic and political problems. 

Frontiers of Language and Nationality in 

Europe, by Leon Dominian. Henry Holt & Co. 

$3. Expansion of Europe, by Ramsay Muir. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2. Essentials in 

Modern European History, by D. C. Knowl- 

ton and S. B. Howe. Longmans, Green & Co. 

$1.50. Modern European History, by C. D. 

Hazen. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. Early Euro- 

pean History, by Hutton Webster. D. C. Heath 

& Co., Boston. $1.60. History of the United 

a for Schools, by A. C. McLaughlin and 

H. Van Tyne. 2 vols. D. Appleton & Co. 


$i. 50 each. History of the United States, by 
E. D. Fite. Henry Holt & Co. $1.60. 








Mathematics 


EACH only what is of practical value 

to the pupil and omit all cultural 
subjects, particularly in mathematics, 
says the modern radical. Certainly many 
of the set types of questions based 
on former conditions ought to be replaced 
by problems of modern industries. But it 
seems hardly fair to omit all work in inter- 
est or insurance, because the business 
world claims that the greatest failure of 
the public school graduates is in addition 
and fractions. 

A Rural Arithmetic from Illinois, a 
state which has been very successful in cor- 
relating school studies with its agricul- 
tural interests, is of the distinctly modern 
type. It is an excellent book on agriculture, 
on business forms and accounts, mensura- 
tion and averages; but its work in percent- 
ages and allied topics would not meet the 
requirements of the Eastern schools. Even 
more radical in its methods, for the pur- 


pose of meeting the adverse criticism of 
algebra as a required subject, is First Year 
Mathematics, tested for several years in 
certain Boston schools. In theory it would 
seem an improvement to combine for the 





first year, advanced arithmetic with funda- 
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CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Installed ONLY by expert mechanics 
from our factory branches and there- 
fore GUARANTEED 10 YEARS—but outlasts 
the building. More Chamberlin in use than 
all others put together. 

We equip windows, doors, casements or 
transoms—wood or metal—in new or old build- 
ings, with Chamberlin Strip. 

WRITE for illustrated, descriptive book and 
list of users in your vicinity. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 


Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit 




















LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
NOTICE, 

The Board of Directors of Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company has resolved to issue Seven Mill- 
ion Three Hundred and Seventy-Six Thousand and 
Forty Dollars ($7,376,040) additional seven per 
cent. (7%) cumulative preferred stock heretofore 
authorized by the stockholders. 

This new stock will be issued as of October 1, 
1917, and will be offered to all stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business September 10th, 1917, 
for subscription at par in the proportion of one 
share of new preferred stock for each five shares 
of stock, whether preferred or common, held by 
them, to be paid for in cash on October 1st, 1917. 

Warrants for rights of subscription will be sent 
to stockholders of the company by the General 
Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., 
as soon after So r 10th, 1917, as practicable. 

T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors of the American Cot- 
ton Oil Company, on August 7th, 1917, declared 
a quarterly dividend of one per cent. upon the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable Septem- 
ber 1, 1917, at the Banking House of Winslow, 
Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar Street, New York City, 
to holders of record of such stock at the close of 
business on Avgust 15, 1917. 

The Stock ‘Transfer Books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
August 9, 1917. 
A regular dividend of one per cent. and an 
extra dividend of one-half of one per cent. has 
been declared on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable September Ist, 1917, to Stockholders 
of record on the books of this Company at the 
close of business on August 16, 1917. 
N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York. 

August 2, 1917. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company held this day, a 
dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company was declared pay- 
able September 1st, 1917, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on August 15th, 1917. 

Books will not close. 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 


PUT IT UP TO THE 
PLAN AND PURCHASE DEPT. 


Write for its Requisition Chart 
and Check List. On it state 
your problem, asking for in- 
formation and suggestion. A 
helpful reply will come. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
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mentals in algebra and geometry. But un- 
less practise proves that this can be done 
without devoting additional time to mathe- 
matics later, the gain would be small. 

Myers and Atwood’s Elementary Algebra 
is a good book, among scores of its type, 
well arranged, with clear: explanations and 
much drill in problem solving. In Merrill 
and Smith’s First Course in Higher Alge- 
bra, tho little review work is given, the 
topics of the book are well presented, and 
the unusually large amount of preliminary 
work on calculus is clear and concrete. 

Two books on geometry, plane and solid, 
both show an effort to condense and sim- 
plify the work. Betz and Webb's is a com- 
promise between conservatism and radical- 
ism in geometric training. By the omission 
of non-essentials it meets the needs of a 
shorter course, but, with its good original 
problems, gives enough work for college re- 
quirements. Durell and Arnold's, in two 
volumes, is as fully condensed, its correla- 
tion work is better done; its plans for 
theorem study excellent, and the large num- 
ber of simple original problems well pre- 
sented. Recreations in Mathematics, a book 
for true mathematicians, is a curiosity shop 
of odd methods and circumlocutions used 
when mathematical knowledge was meager 
in all subjects from arithmetic to calculus 
and astronomy. 

Until recently bookkeeping has been con- 
signed to the high or commercial schools. 
Everyday Bookkeeping, altho listed in Mac- 
millan’s Commercial Series, fits admirably 
the work in household and cash accounts 
now required in many states for the gram- 
mar grades, The simple training given in 
profit and loss accounting would enable 
any pupil to test the soundness of his busi- 
ness transactions. Closely associated with 
Everyday Bookkeeping in its aim to teach 
every child the value of money is Money— 
What It Is and How to Use It. It is diffi- 
cult to know how to classify the book or 
where to place it in the high school cur- 
riculum. It is not a scientific work, tho 
the history of money in its various forms 
is given, but a readable account of the gen- 
eral principles of business transactions, 
thoroly adapted to young people. 

A Rural Arithmetic, by Madden and Turner. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 65 cents. First 

Year Mathematics, by Evans and Marsh. C. 

E. Merrill Company. 90 cents. Elementary 

Algebra, by Myers and Atwood. Scott, Fores- 

man & Co., Chicago. $1. First Course in 

Higher Algebra, by Merrill and Smith. The 

Macmillan Company. $1.50. Plane and Solid 

Geometry, by Betz and Webb. Ginn & Co., 

Boston. $1.36. Plane Geometry, Solid Geometry, 

by Durell and Arnold. C. E. Merrill Company, 

88 and 80 cents. Recreations in Mathematics, 

y H. E. Licks. D. Van Nostrand Company. 

$1.25. Everyday Bookkeeping, by A. M. Bogle. 

The Macmillan Company. 65 cents. Money— 


What It Is and How to Use It, by W. R. 
Hayward. Houghton Mifflin Company. 80 cents. 








It is difficult to judge of the value of 
a penmanship system by one book of the 
series and no teacher’s manual, but Lister’s 
Muscular Movement Writing, Primary 
Book, certainly gives good training in a 
form which has been thoroly tested and ap- 
proved. The letters are more artistic while 
fully as clear as those of other muscular 
systems. (The Macmillan Company, 44 
cents. ) 

A simple little handbook on Essentials in 
Mechanical Drawing is by L. J. Smith. 
The explanations and directions are de- 
tailed and there is an outline for a short 
course in drawing. with designs. (The Mac- 
millan Company, 50 cents.) 

Jane Fales, of Teachers’ College, is the 
author of a textbook on Dressmaking. It 
has a well illustrated chapter on the his- 
tory of costume, and much on the manu- 
facture and qualities of the different 
fabrics. The rest of the book is given to 
matters of tools, design, cutting, finishing, 
and with its clear diagrams will be valuable 
to home dressmakers as well as to class stu- 
dents. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 
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If there is a time 
to “do it now”—it is now 


Conscription is here. You are losing a part of your 
office staff. You face a disrupted organization. Proba- 
bly some of your people are already in National service. 

We’ve been telling business men about The 

Dictaphone for many months. Today thousands of them 
are dictating to The Dictaphone. You have been going 
to ‘‘get around to it sometime.”’ 
__ If there was ever a time to “‘do it now”’—it is now— 
if you are going to meet new business conditions. The 
Dictaphone will more than make good your losses in 
office help, which we’ll gladly prove. 









Dept. 115 H, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere, 
Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the 
United States and foreign countries 


This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 


PROTECTOGRAPH 
CHECK WRITER 


Only $2120 vercat'macnine 


Thousands sold—used by Govt Depts., Banks, Large Firms. 
Our price is so low the smallest business 
ean afford it. Protect your bank account 
—add prestige to your checks—use the fa- 
mous two-color line of the PROTECTO- 
GRAPH CHECK WRITER 


Save Man $$$ This fine machine is yours for only 

y $21.90. Has important improve- —7 

ments such as large bronze type, large ink rolls, ete Slightly used fp) 
but guaranteed perfect working condition 

GREAT TRIAL OFFER Send only $21.90. Bank Drasc or Money Order, and 

estegd you mengt STREET TG nian END Ci OREO 

wr uestion no te sali. a cr - . 
First Nationat Bank, Chicago. , PEERLESS WRITER 


WRITER EMPORIUM $= Deot.c, 655 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Wl. $23 Mo%c] : 23:38 








agreement to 
—you can’t lose. R 














K E E P y Now, as never before, it is important that your 

e money be kept at work in legitimate enterprises. 

You will benefit by consulting The Independent 

DOLL ARS BUSY Investor's Service before buying securities of 
whose merit you are uncertain. 
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THE STRAIGHT ROAD TO VICTORY 


MONTHLY ARTICLE OF THE EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


UPPOSE that there are three 

milk wagon companies collecting 

from a dairy farming district and 

selling to the urban community 
of Pigsknuckle Crossing. Suppose that 
every wagon and every driver was kept 
busy attempting to satisfy the demands 
of this metropolis, that horses sold at 
so high a figure that the delivery com- 
panies could barely afford to replace 
those which died and that new milk 
cans could not be obtained for love or 
money. Now suppose further that a 
stranger comes to town, likes the situa- 
tion, and opens a big toothbrush factory. 
Two thousand workingmen, most of 
them with large and increasing fam- 
ilies, come to Pigsknuckle Crossing to 
make toothbrushes. They require milk 
for their babies, their coffee and their 
breakfast cereals, but how are they go- 
ing to be supplied? The farmers can 
raise all the milch cows that the needs 
of the town require, but who shall take 
the milk to the ultimate consumer? 
Must the townsfolk go hungry or the 
factory close? 

Without exaggeration, this was the 
position in which the railroads found 
themselves when we entered the Great 
War. In one sense of the word they had 
never been more prosperous, at least 
they had never had more to do. There 
was our big-export trade with Europe 
and likewise a high pressure of busi- 


ness between different parts of the coun- 
try. Most of the big companies were 
able to run at top capacity and some 
were even perplexed as to how to cope 
with the increasing demand for trans- 
portation. Then came war. 


EEDLESS to say, the burden placed 

upon arailroad system in time of war 
is much greater than any which private 
business can impose. The civil popula 
tion must receive its food as usual. Fail- 
ure to secure adequate transportation 
from rural Russia to the people of Mos- 
cow and Petrograd last March caused 
first famine, then bread riots, then 
armed insurrection, and finally revolu- 
tion and the republic. The factories must 
receive their supplies as usual unless 
the nation is to be shaken by panic and 
economic collapse. But the railroad: 
must undertake new tasks in addition 
to doing “business as usual.” There are 
troops to transport from every part of 
the country; first to the training camp: 
and later to the ports of embarkation. 
Remember all the difficulties which we 
experienced in mobilizing the National 
Guard on the Mexican border when we 
went in pursuit of Villa and the heavily 
burdened American tortoise failed to 
overtake the light footed Mexican hare. 
Then there is the equipment for the 
army: wireless outfits, entrenching tools, 
hospital supplies, aeroplanes, shoes, gas 
masks, helmets, and a thousand and one 
other indispensables which cannot be 
provided once for all but must be con- 
tinually renewed as the old supply is 
exhausted. Then there are the two great 
items of food and shells, not for our- 
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selves alone but for a dozen other na- 
tions who are looking to us for help. It 
is not enough to get the supplies and 
munitions required by the army trans- 
ported somehow, they must arrive con- 
stantly, regularly and without delay. 

The obvious answer to these prob- 
lems is increased equipment. But the 
peculiar circumstances of the present 
put that solution out of the question. 
The able workmen who might be mak- 
ing rails and cars are in even greater 
demand for building ships or making 
munitions of war and many of them also 
have gone and will go into the army. 
Such new railroad equipment as can be 
manufactured is needed by our Euro- 
pean allies whose transportation diffi- 
culties are far more acute than ours. 
Even if the railroads enjoyed every 
facility for extending their mileage and 
putting more trains into operation the 
necessary construction would be a mat- 
ter of months and in the meantime pre- 
paredness would be sidetracked. From 
May, 1916, to May of this year there 
has been an increase of only one loco- 
motive in two hundred and less than 
one freight car in fifty; not enough to 
keep pace with the ordinary needs of a 
growing population. 


ET during the same year when there 

was so little construction the railroad 
companies increased the volume of the 
freight they carried by 16.1 per cent 
and they have met without demur every 
task which the war has given them. 
Actual returns have been received from 
railroads operating 173,105 miles of 
line, enough to make a seven track rail- 
road all the way around the earth. Dur- 
ing May they handled traffic equivalent 
to carrying 29,522,870,109 tons of 
freight for one mile and thus estab- 
lished a world’s record for tonnage 
transported. In what way was this 
miracle worked? 

Let us take another look. at the milk 
routes of Pigsknuckle Crossing. Find- 
ing themselves unable to secure new 
wagons, horses, cans and drivers the 
three concerns held a conference and 
decided to codperate. Smith and Brown 
both collected milk from the farmers of 
the Pleasant Valley district. They de- 
cided that instead of each covering the 
entire region Smith would take from all 
the farmers north of Willow Creek and 
Brown from all those to the south. This 
saved time by shortening the collecting 
route and enabled both milk companies 
to get to town earlier and return soon- 
er. Brown and Jones distributed to cus- 
tomers in all parts of town. Brown was 
assigned to cover the east end of town 
and Jones the west while Smith de- 
voted himself to the factory district. 
When Jones found that he had some 
spare milk cans on hand he loaned them 
to Smith, who didn’t have enough, and, 
in reciprocity for this accommodation, 
Smith let Jones use his horses when 
Jones’s horse was laid up by an acci- 
dent. In a hundred such ways Smith, 
Brown and Jones pooled their resources 


and distributed their duties and the re- 
sult was that all the two thousand fam- 
ilies who were supported by the new 
toothbrush. factory received their milk 
with unfailing regularity and nobody 
realized how near the town had come 
to a milk famine. 


| just this way the railroads of 


America handled the new burdens of 
the war with their old equipment. In 
April a Railroads’ War Board was es- 
tablished with Fairfax Harrison, Pres- 
ident of the Southern Railway, as its 
chairman. This board acted as a direct- 
ing body for the railroads of the coun- 
try under the supervision of the Coun- 
cil for National Defense. It was agreed 
that for the period of the war the vari- 
ous lines should be operated as a single 
transcontinental system, eliminating all 
individual and competitive activities. 
Instead of being rivals trying to capture 
each other’s business the companies 
were comrades in arms, sharing each 
other’s burdens. If one railroad found 
itself with empty freight cars these 
were promptly sent to another road 
where they would be more needed. Time 
schedules were revised so that transfers 
might be facilitated and common poli- 
cies were approved and adopted. 

The shippers also were required to 
do their bit. Special accommodation was 
given to the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Government. When there was any 
conflict the private shipper had to wait 
his turn and the Railroads’ War Board 
issued strict orders forbidding any one 
to make use of any Government ordered 
cars for any purpose except loading 
specified in an official order. It is esti- 
mated that during the next few months 
more than 100,000 cars will be required 
for Federal use. 

The railroads have also been able to 
get increased mileage from their cars 
and locomotives by careful adjustment 
of long and short haul schedules and to 
reduce the number of empty cars. Dur- 
ing the year the average locomotive 
mileage in a single day increased from 
65.5 to 71.3. 

These are the proofs that American 
railroad men are awake to the signifi- 
cance of the Great War and are both 
ready and able to do their part in it. 
Those pessimists who think of efficiency 
as a plant that can grow only on the 
other side of the Rhine should ponder 
them well. But may we not reasonably 
ask that American railroads retain 
when peace is restored the benefits of 
organization which were revealed to 
them by war? Shall we return to the 
old days of “unscrambling” the rail- 
road mergers or insist that they com- 
bine, as at present, not for the exploita- 
tion of the shippers and the consumer, 
but in order that no equipment may 
stand idle because one railroad is un- 
willing to accommodate a rival? Such 
are the questions which the war has 
raised and they will not cease to be 
asked until they have been rightly an- 
swered. 





